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TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
92, Cheapside, London. Established 1808, 


DIRECTORS. 
Joh Oliver Hanson, ., Chairman. 
William G zveseet, Es4., ity Chairman. 
my Baynes, 


Moses ocatta, Be 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Returns. The Directors request reference to the fact, that 
Twenty per Cent. was vobarnea y this Company on the smount 
oF Evgentemns paid Che the Sve vere up to Christmas, 1s41, on all 
Policies for 300/. and upwards. hich had been in force for one 

at that time 
sro ns Aone for Returns will be made up to 


Office (independent of the returns and the late re- 

Mts ~~ yp As- 

surances the further advantage of an allowance for the loss of 
Buildings rendered untenantable by fire. 


Rent on 
Ire DBPAR 
The atten of the Public has, in the advertisements and 
this years, called to a e of 


HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 

LONDON TO WOOLWICH FOR 6d. 
ATERM AN STEAMERS.—These fast and 
River, for Greenwich 
Limehouse, Blackwall 


wear ites |e 
a = 
favourite Boats, Nox 1 to 13 


OUNTAIN BASINS IN IRON. — FREE- 
MAN ROF, 70. London, tin Bio he Hs all the 


tite 


by Oy te 
and 























R. ae ENAMELLED SUCCE- 
Sa auEre S M, +t, Wis nine in the er gavertos to 
as the enamel, immediately 


end remaine fecomen hat firm in the tooth for life, rendering 
again useful for masti- 
Sees ek eRe pena Be 


Be 


to a complete set, upon his ~adhesion, 

Mo a PS 
n } 

roth, Mitherte Invented. "They are eo contrive 

in .. They are so contrived as to them- 
selves over the most tender or remaining stumps, without | 
Casing the leagt pain. renderig the operation extraction quite | 
They are #0 as to any loose teeth, by | 
6 Gov gam, Whee Se ae mass Spunk fem tho use of | 
ry or other causes, wi aid of any wire or springs, | 
above all, are firmer in the and fixed with that atten: | 
tion to nature as to defy detection by the closest observer. Healso | hea 
er nena ae P any painful ae | 
practised by most members of the profession, to inspect painless | 
rae Eupewe aa. wie smanerens cum, cae partie: cots, in all | pita 
stages of progress, seen, and, in order that may | 
be within the reach of the most economioal, he will continue the 
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ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No, 3. Charlotte Row, 
on House ; and 18. Chancery Lane, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin IAll’ Bey. Deruty Chairman. 


Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
mpowered by ial Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 76. 
rere by special -c Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Eoq., +5 —4 Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Se ee Ald. M.P. 


2 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 







Alexander J Hartley, . William Banbury, * 
Joha Atkins, Hoa Bad, Johw M-Guttis’ Bea Edward Bates, a Theres 
ames Bidden, Esa. Joha Bene ee tee, Thomas Cam > Seamie Bide 
Captain Brandreth. a J. Marmad armaduke Rooceeah, Ybea. James CH, aA Ded Levis Pocock, aa \ 
y' = epitresen, . Finsbu uare. 
H. H. Cannan, Esq. Hebert E. Alison, Esq. W. Coulson, Esq. 2. Frederick’ , Old Jewry. 
Medigal Adviser — ~F.RS, L, and EB, O"Gonaniting Aducce Prodan Pall ot Kine Cola 





Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. - 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,0007. the Assured have 
the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,0001. per annum, 
yeany ae increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested 

Government and other available Securities, of considerably 
larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

e Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with ‘the safety of the oo and the stability of the Company, 
eseby, bn t, gi Policy-holder an immediate and 

us 


retary — a 
aes —— Peles Seanen and Palmer. 

This is the on dis Company who are bound by their Deed of Con- 
stitution not to dispute any Policy, unless they can prove that it 
was obtained by fraudulent Misrepresentation ; and nothing but 
Fraud proved o A= been committed against them, can vitiate a 
aL ranted by this La my 

the only Company from whom the Assured on the 
mutual Principle receive the whole of the mutual Accumulations, 
and also a Guarantee from the Shareholders for the Sums assured. 











This is the onl who bind themselves to pay the Sums | certain without , S lieu of the defe 
rred and frequently 

in Ce Polistes, althous wal the Debts dy which a were effected | delusive are of a periodical division of profits. 

This is almost the only Com who 4 in Favour of ual Premium to assure £100. 
Creditors whole world Pol by the Debt is an , al- Age. | For One Year. For Seven Years, Whole Term. 
though the Ss pole beyond the Limits of Euro 20 £o\ 8 £019 1 £1 1110 

By the Half only One-half of the Premiums for 30 118 127 207 
the first Seven ab required, the i othes a being payable a 40 15 0 169 21410 
the Convenience of the Assured ; th a Policy ph = 33 4 i 3 4 0 é ° 10 


One-third of whele-tenn Premiums may rema:a unpaid at 5 per 
cent. comp. int. as a debt w = the Policy for life, or may be paid 
off at any time without not 

In rances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as 
s provision for a family, when the least present outlay is oe 

varied and comprehensive Tables of ~~ A Office will be 
found to be particularly favourable to the 

A Board es with the Medical Officers ‘attend daily, at 


@ quarter before 2 o'cl 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Literal Commission to Solict tors and Agents. 


UARANTEE SOCIETY, established by 

Act of Parliament. Cogery ven for the Fidelity of Per- 

sons in Situations of Trust. Particulars may be  btained daily, at 
the Society's Office, No. 28. Poultry, between the hours of Nine and 


continued for Seven Weare at One-half of the usual usual Rate, or to 
dropped at One-half of the usual Sacrifice 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUIT 
PANY, No. 126. Bish ate Street, corner of Cornhill. 
The lives of persona proceeing to or residing in in AUSTRAL- 
—— and the TES are enous by this a on very 
terms.  Paokasseh ol ms may be payable in 
— tries by indorsement. 
cr nmpestuncs and ful Particulars may be had at the Offices of the 
. E. RYLEY, Secretary. 





ESCOPES FOR TOURISTS 
IRST-RATE OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


ot, a following reduced Prices, by ALFRED F. EDEN 
Gate wi w Pretchard), No. 4. Dowgate Hill, City. Five o'clock, AOS til Les, 

Telescopes 0 6 to see gne ay as from Gravesend to Tilbury Fort, B ngham ° ‘ Mt G. Eientt and Son. 
los. ; five Miles, as fon denn Greenwich Park. ti. ls. ; twenty ae < awe i an 
Miles, as Calais from t ‘Dover a. gn Achromatic. Micro- nee . . . i. Cae yin h 
gore. the latest rovements (magnifying power neal, * ° ° 

spaaee superficial), in handsome case, complete, 7/. 18., usually on he . . ae J, Hand G. Ridsdale. 
a complete set of Daayescectype Apparatus, by wh M a! . . Nel Tavlor, E Ron 
any person can take Portraits or Views of Scenery, or copy Pic- wee 1 ° . ag Bul ylor, Ee 
tures, in three minutes, in mahogany case, complete, with twelve ewcast a * monies oe ae ats 
rder, , Secr et . 


silvered Plates, 71. 7s. ; sized instruments, 10/. 10s. ; Spec- 
facies, best Biue Steel and’ Pebbles, 1l. 43 ; ditto, best (lass, 16s. 
letters enclosing a Post-office order, ett have prompt atten- 
on 
Any person can be suited with Spectacles by return of Post, by 
enclosing a piece of the old lass, or by stating at what distance 
from the eyes they oan rows a Pp ewepees. 





OMPOSITION for WRITING with STEEL 
) PENS. — STEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS comprise 
the most splendid and durable colours, and the most indelible 
conmpositiens. 5 which art can produce ; they consist of 
lue F’ into an intense black colour. 





atibeatteemmmecin oe aoe oe Cathe ue ree yometens a deep blue colour. 
Patronised by HER MAJESTY, H. R.H. Paryce Arserr, the 0 sorts are and 
Royal F Font y, and Nobility, and the several Sovereigns and 4 sie One Black Ink, of an canons oe but more fluid. 


Courts of AND 
OWLA ’S MACASSAR OIL, for the 
Growth and Preserving and Beautifying the Human Hair. 
Se. 6d., 78., Family Bottles (equal to our small), 10s. 6d., and 

donble that ‘size, 2is. 
CAUTION.—The words “Rowlands Macasgar Oil’ are engraved 
the hey of each mine bottle ; and on the back of the 
rapper | ,500 times, con 29,028 letters. Without this, “ None 


are genuine.” 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
for Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. ~~ OWE Des ORON TO 
or or PEARL DENTRIFICE, renders the Rath beautifully White, 
and preserves the Gums. Price 20 4 per box, duty included. 
Capa Shopkee, Pere. for the sake of gaining a trifle more 
the most deleterious compounds as the “ genuine" 
ACASSAR OLL, KALYDOR, and ODONTO. It is therefore 
neces, on purchasi either article to see the word “ ROW- 
LAND" D "is on the Wrapper. For the protection of the Public 
from fraud and imposition, the Hon. re of Her Ma- 
jesty's Stamps have authorised the Proprietors’ Signature to be 
engrered on the Government Stamp thus 
ROWLAND & SON, 20. HATTON GARDEN ; 
which = affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 
Soild by them and by Chemists and Perfum 


A Liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in 


glass bottles. 

Record Ink, which writes instantly black. and 
being yroot squat mst any chemical agent, is most valuable in the 
prevention 
sot aa Ang Mechanical, and Architectural Drawing Ink, superior 

nd 

Marking Inks for linen ; Select Stee] Pens; Inkholders. 

Prepared by Hewry Sreruens, the Inventor, No. 54. Stamford 
Street, Black kfriars Road Road, London, and sold by Stationers and 
Booksellers, in bottles, at "3d., 6d., 1s., and 3s. eac’ 

Cavcrton. — The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles ; 
the public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are 
infringements ; to sell or use which is Hlegal. 

Also, purchasers should see that ae are not served with the 
Blue Black instead of the Unchangeable Blue, as these articles 
are often confounded. 

N.B. — Black Ink, and imitations of the above articles, are con- 

tantly being announced as new discoveries, but, on examination, 
they will be found to have some new name only. 


E MPLOYMENT. — Persons having a little 
time to are 7 that AGENTS continue to be 7 
pointed in London country towns by the EAST INDIA 
A COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TE A (Offices, 

9% TEAC St. Helen's eee ere, Bichovewnte Street). They are 


*«* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERF EITS. packed in showy | mieten one ounce to a pown 
es ree " mae with the price and ice ad weight 'm mar on each packet, and but little 
CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. trouble The licence is only Ils. per 


annum, ae many du the I ie sate years have realised 
considerable incomes b. e agency, without ls. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 


/ recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not only as a remedy 
for, but as a preventive to, Fever in all cases of Teething, Measles, 





Scarlet sever i Hooping © h, Small Pox, Convulsions from “See oo 
Worms and ng of the Limbs, Jaundice, Tis, MRS. JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
Diarrhea, a, Teeth In honed of the Lungs, Croup, &c. é CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


above complaints are invariably preceded by a pettishness of tem- 
rT, accompanied by costiveness of the bowels, and a greater or 
ess degree of fever. To these little ailments attention should be 
particularly directed, for it is in this stage that these powders will 
| gemmponiy prevent further progress of disorder by promoting 
thy qoorettane re ns stomach, and or —— 

only by Wm Cory, 8. ree 
rs illy (late Surgeon Accoucheur in the ie val Taine-tp Hos- 

wit and sold by Barc Street 


) RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
d ING SYRUP. — This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved numerous 
Children when emai from Convulsions cian from painfal 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and oe inflammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
; | ease; and = feoseat that no Child © will refuse to let its Gums be 

r, 18. Oxford Street; Prout, eens — by most | rubbed wi t. Parents should be ve ray jicular to ask for 
Ranger. Venders in the ee bleh ok lhd., 2s. Od., JOMNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice 
4s. 6d., 10s. pad iL, Va. duty included, eh et has the sig- | that the Names of Banciay and Sons, 95. Farringdon Street, Lon- 
nature of W. F the Government Stamp, without oe Orne ¥ Sear gee Deo coke Sa sere), are cn the Samp 
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THE LAST NEW POEM. 


Poems. By Coventry Patmore. London: Moxon, Dover Street. 


Tuat Mr. Coventry Parmore is a poet and a true one, it is only necessary 
to read two pages of this book to discover. The spirit and the melody of 
Tennyson breathe through his poems, like the moon imaged in some 
erystal lake, softened but shining still. Occasionally, however, and we 
mention his fault first, Mr. Patmore, by the use of prosaic expressions and 
words too awkward and cumbrous for the uses of poetry, touches closely 
upon the ridiculous :— 


IT ventured not to word them, even in my secret mind: 
And thoughts pass off like flavours, or like scents, if unconsign’d 
In language to the memory — not an impress stays behind. 


Between my soul and Winton’s there had long been a divorce, 
Of which, you see, I chose not to investigate the source; 
My friendship then recovered, of itself, its ancient force. 


“ Unconsigned”” and “ investigate,” as well as the rhyming of “ source” and 
“ divorce,” are here exceedingly awkward. But in the first poem of this 
small volume, what can be more exquisitely yet strongly expressed, and 
more harmoniously, than the following description of a rejected lover 
standing in an old park against a tree, looking in a winter's evening upon an 
ancestral hall, where the bridal banquet of her he loves is being celebrated, 


The moonshine shineth in his eye, 
From which no tear doth fall: 

Full of vacuity as death, 
Its slaty, parched ball. 

Fixedly, though expressionless, 
Gleams on the distant hall. 


Thence, tinged by colour’d figures quaint, 
Of nun and saint devout, 

Broad bars of red and purple light, 
Stand in the mist without; 

Mournfully through the muffled air 
Cometh the laughter-shout. 


No sound or sight this solemn night 
But moveth a dull fear: 

The faded naons stare through the gloom, 
Askaunt, and wan, and blear ; 

The withered cheeks of the watchful saints 
Start from their purple gear. 


The treble of the women’s voice 
Seems heightened to a wail ; 
The stream, behind the matted grove, 
Is shining ghastly pale, 
White-glimmering through the cedars dark, 
~~ Witchaire | what doth thee ail ? 


The fancy of the “faded nuns,” and “ the saints starting from their purple 
gear,” in the painted windows of the hall, is finely poetical ; as is — 


The treble of the women’s voice 
Seems heightened to a wail. 


The suicide of the lover is awful in its impressiveness. There is something 
so distinct in the detail, that it makes us instinetively shudder. 


Beneath the mossy ivy’d bridge, 
The river slippeth past ; 

That current deep is still as sleep, 
And yet so very fast ! 

There’s something in its quietness 
Which makes the soul aghast. 


No wind stirreth the willow tree 
That droopeth from the bank ; 
The water goeth quietly 
Beneath the sedges dank ; is 
Yet the willow trembleth in the stream, 
And the dry reeds talk and clank. 


The weak stars swoon ; the jagged moon 
Is lost in the cloudy air. , 
No thought of light! save where the wave, 

Sporteth a fitful glare. 
The world, in breathless impotence, 
Seems choking with nightmare. 


The hall clocks clang ; the guard-hounds bark, 
What are their dreams about ? 

Marsh-lights leap ; and, though fast asleep, 
The night-owls shriek and shout ; 

The stars, through breaks in the absolute black, 
Race like a drunken rout. 


Some figure stands on the bridge: you see 
The pale cheeks in the dark. 

It watcheth the stars race on in the stream, 
And knoweth them not : — but hark ! 

The clocks stop tolling, the owls are still, 
The guard-hounds cease to bark. 


A plunge ! —a thin hand through the froth — 
A stifled gurgling sound : — 
The circlets dance, with lurid glance, 
Like witehes, round and round ; 
Big bubbles rise, like demons’ eyes ; 
he wavelets skip and bound 


From side to side, and far and wide, 
The echoes clash their knell ; 

From side to side the echoes ride ; 
Hark, how the owls now yell ! 

The tormoil's o’er ; the waves once more 
Resume their silent swell. 
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THE PROSCRIBED KNIGHT: 
A Legend, ; 
(Concluded from page 20.) 


“ Here, sitting in the deep solitude of this dungeon, I have com- 
menced writing my life, as a means of alleviating the misery which 
now oppresses me; and also to implore compassion, from the mortal 
who peruses this sad tale, for my brother Udo and myself, when death 
perhaps may long have swept me from the earth. Perchance, it may 
meet the eye of one as unfortunate and as worthy of compassion as 
myself, —one who has experienced ingratitude and treachery, whose 
soul, pure, and uncontaminated with vice, has been driven to crime 
and misery, by the scoffs, the calumnies of an unfeeling and heartless 
world, — in short, one on the mirror of whose mind the entire load of 
my own misery and wretchedness may be truly reflected. 

“The very commencement of our career was unfortunate. We had 
never known the fostering care and tenderness of a mother, — her 
anxious solicitude, her devoted love and protection, —death’s unerring 
shaft had removed her from this world, during our infancy. Our 
father, naturally of a harsh disposition, was unkind to us, especially. to 
my brother Udo, who,.as he grew up, exhibited a noble and generous 
nature, which rendered it the more surprising. 

“ It so happened, that my brother, still in early manhood, had pro- 
mised his support to his bosom friend and sworn brother, Otto, who was 
engaged in a serious dispute with a neighbouring knight. Shortly after-. 
wards, however, the fathers of the two friends were at enmity, which 
caused my father to lay striet commands upon Udo.to withdraw the 
assistance he had promised to his friend, in the appreneiang emergency. 
So contrary were these injunctions to the noble nature of my brother, 
that they induced him rather to adhere with firmness to his 
purpose. ‘What!’ exclaimed he, ‘shall I desert: my friend, and 
sworn brother, in a crisis so doubtful? Have I not pledged my knightly 
word to him, and is not that pledge as sacred as your own? my 
father, I have sworn to be true to him in life and death, and will hold 
myself to it.’ 

“He in this manner half forced compliance and half drew it from his 
unwilling father, who shortly after his departure fell seriously ill, and 
despatched a messenger to his son, who was now in a distant country, 
that he might hasten back to attend him in his last hours. It un- 
fortunately happened, that through the uncertainties of war the 
combatants had taken up another position, and. that Udo could not 
return in time to close the eyes of his dying father. The old man 
was enraged, and vehemently cursed the disobedience which deprived 
him of his son’s presence in his last moments. Udo, however, hastened 
home expecting to receive his father’s blessing; but, alas! the curse of 
his departed parent awaited him. This unfortunate occurrence, 
trifling though it may appear, was the immediate fountain from which 
the many subsequent misfortunes of his life received their origin. 
The father’s malediction pressed heavily and constantly on Udo's soul, 
as he had, although too late, hastened home to perform the last duties 
for his deceased parent. Then did he bewail with burning tears his 
first and last act of disobedience, which had been caused by the great 
love and fidelity he bore his friend. 

“ The untsophisticated simplicity of his life was as much affected on 
account of this untoward event, as if he had been in a weak and 
childish old age. He attached himself, however, with still greater 
love for his friend ; for the greater the sacrifice one makes for the at- 
tainment of an object, the Ligher its possession is commonly valued. 
With him Udo divided the dangers of battle and the thorns of 
adversity, and once, when Otto was taken prisoner, and the whole of 
whose small property proved insufficient to ransom him, he offered 
him freely every thing that he and thus liberated bis friend. 
Shortly after, Otto married, and lived e life of ease and enjoyment ; 
but my brother, in whose breast the love of indolent tranquillity dwelt 
not, now sought consolation in a career of and renown. He 
went with the Emperor to the wars, and as he could net attach him- 
self to any one without devoting to him the sincere affeetion of his 
heart, he performed for the Emperor unheard-of services, expended 
in his cause his blood and sine y Se 0 even, — singular = 
saved his very life. As a rew is many important achieve- 
ments, the iendedan promised him the nei ing rich earldom, 
when by the death of its present possessor, who was and also the 
last heir, it reverted to the crown. 

“ He now returned for a short time to our castle, since peace had 
been proclaimed. So many misfortunes had he suffered, that he ap- 
peared at one time to be sinking under them. The had 
deserted him ; his friend was far t with his beloved spouse ; andl 
his heart overburdened with sorrow and disappointment seemed 
to draw upon him a premature old age, for he sunk into a low 
effeminate despondency from which it was difficult to arouse him. 
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Alas! this was the only happy period of my existence, when I had 
it in my power to divert his thoughts from the melancholy channel in 
which they ran, and afford him the comfort he so much needed. 

“ As the ivy entwines its branches around the lofty elm, so had my 
every inclination and desire, from my earliest childhood, been wound 
around him. We stood alone in the world, and therefore lived but 
for each other. On arriving at the age of manhood, however, our 
course of mutual love was, for the time, checked in its progress, for 
he burned for glory and renown, and sought the ‘bubble reputation’ 
amidst the clash of arms, and fearful din of war, with the impetuous 
ardour natural to his character. But now, disappointed in his expect- 
ations, deprived of his sworn brother and friend, and deceived by 
those for whose sake he had lavished both blood and gold, he returned 
to me with redoubled affection. Was it then so culpable that I should 
bend my whole soul to delight my beloved brother — that I should 
strive to merit that love — dearer to me than life itself —he hourly 
bestowed upon me? The guileless and uncontaminated heart may 
learn from our misfortunes, that the best may, through an evil destiny, 
and a concatenation of unforeseen circumstances, be forced by degrees 
into the gulf of sin; and how dubious is the line of demarcation be- 
tween good and evil! 

“ Tt is, indeed, true that my brother from this time appeared to me 
the model of all manly beauty and perfection; and many rich and 
gallant knights who aspired to my hand were unhesitatingly rejected. 
This was the first act of indulgence to the infatuated and burning pas- 
sion that now consumed me. Udo, also, sought not the affection of 
the many noble and lovely ladies in whose society he was constantly 
thrown. A secret passion was festering in the hearts of both—a 
passion, indeed, that neither dared to think on, but which circum- 
stances gradually developed to the knowledge, not only of ourselves, 
but of the world. 

“Shortly after my positive refusal of the many nobles who sought an 
alliance with our house through me, the Emperor himself demanded 
my hand for one of the richest and most powerful of his courtiers, 
who stood high in his favour. This nobleman had recently seen me 
at a grand banquet, and professed the ardent and burning passion 
that consumed him in terms so eloquent and persuasive, that the most 
haughty dame could scarcely have resisted them. Notwithstanding 
this, I could not induce myself to comply with his suit, and there- 
fore I rejected the Emperor's demand. My brother rejoiced at my 
decision, thought the person in whose behalf the Emperor had inter- 


fered was not worthy of me, and replied to the royal message in terms 
of great haughtiness and defiance. 


“ This refusal, or some other cause, was displeasing to the Emperor ; 
the possessor of the earldom was now dead, but the promise still re- 
mained unfulfilled. My brother wrote earnestly, yet respectfully, to 
him, asking him whether he had forgotten his royal word, which he 
had solemnly pledged to him, or whether, on deeper consideration, he 
deemed his services of too little inyportance to merit such a reward. 
At this the Emperor was greatly enraged; and, as is usually the cus- 
tom with great people, forgot the important benefits he had rendered 
to the state, in order to punish a trifling fault. The earldom was 
thereupon given to a favourite courtier, and all further hope of re- 
ceiving a just acknowledgment of his important claims perished for 
ever in Udo's breast. 

“ My brother Udo was as a sword of well-tempered steel, which, in 
the cunning hand of the accomplished fencer, never breaks, but bends 
under its control, and with elastic spring regains its former shape. 
The Emperor would have taken his life, but his base ingratitude had 
aroused his noble pride. Udo determined to be avenged, cost what it 
may. My entreaties, perhaps, at this awful juncture, might have had 


the effect of restraining his rage, but he was absent on a secret enter- 
prise. 


“ The torch of rebellion was quickly lighted up in the breasts of many 
other malcontents, who had suffered from the tyranny and unjust 
oppression of the Emperor ; who now, maddened by the numerous 
complaints and the increasing power of the rebels, determined to ex- 
terminate them by force. 

“ The die was now cast: my brother was named the Hauptmann of 
the rebel army, and the horrors of war instantly commenced. From this 
time misfortune abode under our roof. The royal army defeated the 
insuPgents in a battle, and the whole of our property was confiscated, 
do patiently submitted 
to all, until he heard to whom the Emperor had given his estates. 
The words struck an appalling chill on our hearts :—to Otto—to that 


| false friend, for whom my brother had sacrificed wealth, blood, nay, 


even his father’s blessing, and his own of mind! Then did his 
manly sink, the very ‘ tackle of his heart’ appeared to snap, 
and tears down his death-like cheeks. ‘Una,’ said he, with a 


heavy sigh that shook his whole frame, ‘I have now nothing left me 
in the w 


world but you; will you also forsake me ?’ 
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“ Overwhelmed with sorrow at beholding the excess of his mental 
agony, I threw my arms passionately round his neck, and wept bitter 
tears upon his breast. ‘ Never, never, my dearest brother!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ will I forsake thee; there exists nothing in heaven, or on 
earth, that I love more than thee !’ 

“ A ray of consolation appeared to break in upon the gloomy dark- 
ness of his soul, when he heard these words ; he threw his arms conyul- 
sively around me, and pressed me to him. At this moment, the prior 
of a neighbouring convent entered the hall, and presented a letter to 
my brother. It was in the hand-writing of our deceased mother, who, 
in a severe illness, had vowed me to the cloister. She recovered, and 
sought afterwards, by means of rich presents, to release me from the 
vow, but without effect. The pious abbess now saw the ruin of our 
house fast approaching, and my own unhappy condition ; and thus, in 
order to save me, urged the demand that Heaven had upon me, that I 
should devote the remainder of my days to a state of monastic se- 
clusion. Both Udo and myself were greatly agitated, as we perused 
the letter of our departed mother, containing in solemn words this 
awful vow. ‘ You see, madam,’ said the venerable man, ‘ that the 
Holy Church opens her arms to you! A great and terrible calamit 
will speedily fall upon your house. Why do you longer remain with 
a man so desperate, then, whose life must shortly pay the forfeit, for 
the crimes he has committed.’ 

“¢Una,’ said my brother with an unutterable look, ‘it rests with 
you! Decide!’ 

“ But I burst into a flood of tears, and cried, ‘ I cannot, cannot leave 
you — with you I will share danger and death!’ 

“Then by the God of heaven, I forsake you not!’ exclaimed Udo, 
holding me on his left arm, and raising the right towards heaven. 

“ The prior then departed from us in anger, exclaiming, ‘ The Church 
has power to defend her own rights.’ 

“* After this occurrence my brother made many warlike incursions, 
seeking forgetfulness in the noise of battle. He did the enemy mis- 
chief, whenever an opportunity offered itself, a small band of faithful 
and desperate followers still adhering to him. ’ ‘These‘men, enamoured 
of a life of unrestrained freedom and reckless pillage, enacted many 
enormities ; for the once tender atid harmless nature of my brother 
had given place, by means of grief and disappointment, to a fierce and 
revengeful courage. So far, however, from shedding the blood of those 
who were innocently oppressed, he frequently proved their avenger. 

“ On one occasion, when my brother was absent on an enterprise, 


which would detain him for some days, the principal of the monastery | 


came with his people, seized me by force, and carried me back care- 
fully guarded. ‘The pious and noble abbess, a friend of our late 
mother’s, resorted to every means in her 


to devote myself unreservedly to a religious life, and to renounce for 


ever all worldly desires and cares. I could willingly have followed | 
her advice, and would have endeavoured to persuade my brother to | 


refrain from all attempt at revenge, had it not been for the passion 
that seemed to have increased since his absence. I therefore resolved 
to indulge the desire I had of being again re-united to him, and gave 
him secret intimation of the place of my confinement, and expressed 
to him my wish that he would immediately liberate me. Thereupon 
Udo came in the night with his followers, stormed the walls of the 
convent and carried me away with him, resolving never more to 
leave me. 

“ T was rejoiced, but yet not happy, in finding myself again in our 
solitary castle ; so mgny conflicting ideas were constantly present to 
my mind, that I was as a frail bark upon the bosom of the troubled sea, 
dashed hither and thither by the merciless fury of the storm. It was 
midnight. I lay restlessly = my 
before my disturbed soul. The pale moon smiled her silvery rays on 
the silent landscape, as a fond mother who watches with delight the 

se of her darling offspring. Suddenly I was alarmed by 
three hollow knocks at the castle gate. I sp up, hastened to the 
window, and saw in the doubtful light ered. ek muffled figures, 
which a sad presentiment assured me were the messengers of the 


Secret Tribunal. They cut three splinters from the door, and then — 
_ warned my brother ina harsh voice to appear 
| next cross-road. 


“ Udo heard their warning with a shudder ; for, alas! his accusing | 


on the third night at the 
The messengers then disappeared. 


conscience told him that he was about to undergo a severe punishment 
for the many crimes he had committed. The certainty of punishment, 


and perhaps death, deterred him from exposing himself to the unre- | 
lenting vengeance of the Secret Tribunal, by obeying the summons; | 


and I myself did not hesitate to persuade him from keeping the fearful 


engagement. Twice had the nightly call been heard, and as Udo had | 


not answered either, we found one morning a parchment scroll of the 


Freischéppen fastened to the castle gate, containing these words: — | 


hens The Knight Udo, by not | 


‘ Rebel, robber, unholy lover of 


appearing ut the call of the Secret Tribunal, has thereby acknowledged 





wer, in order to induce me | 


couch, and many visions swept | 
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his guilt. He is sentenced. The steel of the avenger shall slay him 
wheresoever it finds him.’ 

“* Una,’ said my brother, when he had read these words, ‘ my time 
is come. For you is still left safety; fly to a convent—save thyself! 
My body now te 
longer remain with a man proscribed by the Secret Tribunal?’ 


“ But, O God! how could I have forsaken my brother now in his | 


geen extremity? My course was decided, and I wee no more. 
ecessity gave me courage, and I solemnly swore I would not leave 
him living. He answered me calmly, ‘My Una! I have drawn you 
into ruin, but your faith is greater than I could have imagined.’ 

“ We now fortified the castle, and made it secure against any hostile 
assaul: ; but we dared not set a foot beyond the threshold of the door, 
as on that side hovered the arm of death in the unseen avengers, who 


sufficient food in the castle, and the days passed on as usual. 
a sorrowful, yet sweet employment, in assuaging the grief that weighed 


so heavily upon my brother's mind, and, notwithstanding the danger | 
that threatened our lives, our love daily increased. Until this period | 


we were innocent of the crime of which the world accused us. 

“ For some months we lived altogether apart from the rest of mankind; 
nor did we desire to again return to the former intercourse that had 
proved in every way so unfortunate to ourselves. To one unaccustomed 
to restraint, however, it is painful to exclude oneself for ever from be- 
holding the fair face of nature, and we therefore often felt ourselves 
induced to venture out, but dared not risk the dangerous experiment. 
But one night, when the moon was shedding her beautiful light over 
the landscape, we stood in the recess of a Gothic window, and my 


brother took the lute, and sung in sweet and melancholy tones, the 
following song : — 


Sieh, Schwerterchen, sieh ! der versilberte Hain, 
Er winkt uns so lieblich im Mondenschein ! 

Die thanigten Wiesen und Fluren wie kell ! 

Es winkt uns hiniiber der schimmernde Quell. 


Sie rufen: wir trinken die himmlische Luft, 

Wir Kinder der Erde, die liebend sie ruft ; 

Ihr armen Verbannten, und sollt ibr allein 

Verstoszen vom Anblick der Mutter seyn ? 

Ach, siisz wohl, mein Schwesterchen, war’ es und schon, 
Sich einmal am rieselnden Quell zu ergeh’n 

Am Tage die Rache, die blutige, wacht 

Doch Frieden woh! beut uns die himmlische nacht ! 


“ My inclination, as well as his, at once induced us to again enjoy the 
sweets of long-lost freedom. With timid and noiseless step, we issued 
from the castle, and directed our course towards the beautiful valley. 
A still small voice seemed to whisper in my heart, ‘ Are ye not like 


shadows, ye poor proscribed wretches, who now glide as unearthly | 


beings amongst things of life? Life is now but of little value to you, 
and perhaps in a short time it will be still less so!’ 

“We wandered like phantoms through the flowery meads, which 
now no longer belonged to us. My Udo, his heart overwhelmed with 
apprehensive fear, conducted me into the wood as far as the bank of 
the dry ditch. Ina moment the fearful Avengers sprung out from 
a thicket hard by, and threw themselves upon my unhappy brother. 
Instantly three daggers were plunged into his breast, with this ex- 
clamation,—‘ Woe, woe unto him!’ They tore me from his bloody 
corpse, which I had clasped to my breast, and cast it into the ditch. 

“* My life was spared. Iwas carried back to the castle, and lived in 
a state of mental agony, that for the time deprived me of reason. At 
length the Emperor, feeling perhaps that he had pursued a spirit of per- 
secution against my unhappy brother, to an extent unwarranted by the 
slight provocation he had received, despatched to me one of the nobles 
of the court, for the ee of again soliciting my hand in marriage. 
To have entertained the proposal would have been at once ungenerous 
towards him and dangerous to myself, as my only consolation was to 
weep over my beloved Udo's ignominious grave, and to utter prayers 
for the rest of his soul. But alas! alas! how can the orisons of a 
sinner such as I reach the throne of mercy? His bloody figure still 
haunts me ! — he is now before me! —Oh God!”..... 

Here terminated the manuscript of the lovely Una. A monk, how- 
— had added the sequel of her unfortunate life, in the following 
words : — 

im Whilst thou, pious wanderer, readest these melancholy words, the 
fair writer herself has long ceased to be numbered with the quick : 
death terminated her worldly cares and sufferings—but in what 
manner will be seen hereafter. 

_ “The nobleman, who sought to gain her hand in marriage, used every 
inducement to win her affection ; and, in order to divert her mind 
from the melancholy that oppressed it, he proposed removing her from 
the scene of her ¢ ities, and to conduct her to the gay assemblies 
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longs to the birds of heaven — fly, fly; why will you | 
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| of the court. But the torch of love that her deceased brother had 
| lighted in her breast still burned vividly. She listened not to these 
| flattering offers, and at once resolved to free herself from further im- 
portunity on a subject so repugnant to her feelings. Seizing the first 
suitable chanee that presented itself, she escaped secretly from the 
| castle, and wended her way, under the dark veil of night, to the silent 
wood ; after its intricate and gloomy mazes — long familiar 
to her — she arrived at the deep ditch in wich her brother’s body 
had been cast by the assassins of the Secret Tribunal, and, with des- 
poe energy, threw herself headlong down into the very place where 
er brother's bones were mouldering. Truly, such determined love 
and devotion towards a brother must always be worthy of admiration ; 


| but Una, from the very excess and abundance of her affection, had 
| deeply sinned, because she set at nought the bonds of honour, and 
were everywhere, and, like the Deity, executed in secret. We had | 


I found | 


despised and contemned the glory of Heaven, in refusing to consecrate | 
herself to its service. To what extent the love of these two proceeded, 
especially in the latter part of their career, when their unheard-of 
and almost unnatural faith bound the hearts of the proscribed pair 
in indissoluble union, must be left to the knowledge of One who errs | 
not. But that Una augmented her sins, by committing the fearful act | 
of self-destruction — departing from this world without any previous | 
repentance, and without having received the Holy Sacraments of the 
Church —her disturbed and wandering spirit will at once prove. 
Their souls will never rest, nor arrive at peace, and they will continue 
to affright the nightly traveller — he, by rising in the solemn midnight 
hour from his moist and bloody bed; she, by gliding down the path, 
embracing, and consoling, as she was wont to do when living, the sor- 
rowful shadow of the knight, and at length sinking with him into the 
watery ditch — until a young man shall come who dares to to 
the tormented spirits, and to read in this very place the scroll 

ment here placed. To him who brings a pious heart, and offers a de- 
vout prayer, shall belong the reward of removing two souls from the 
pangs of torment.” 

The heart of Wilhelm, after having carefully perused the foregoing | 
history, was filled with sorrow and compassion. The sins that he had | 
never committed, appeared to him to be as mere weaknesses of human | 
nature, when compared with their wonderful virtues; and he knelt | 
down and prayed earnestly, with many tears, that the bonds of punish- | 
ment might be unloosed, and that they might be received into ever- | 
lasting peace. 

Returning to the wood, to ask the poor shadows what more he could 
do for them to release their souls from suffering, he arrived at the 
spot where he had been accustomed to await their appearance. The 
midnight hour sounded. ‘The pale figure of the bloody knight, no 
longer raised itself from its moist and noisome bed; nor did the female | 
with white and floating drapery appear on the narrow foot-way : but 
two streams of pale light, agreeable to look upon, shot upwards, which | 
shed a transient ray upon the objects beneath. It continued its course | 
towards heaven, and instantly a flood of sweet and soul-captivating | 
melody fell upon the ears of the young soldier, in which he distinctly 
heard the following chant : — 


Segen, Segen dir! wir scheiden, 
Geb'n nun ein zur ew’gen Ruh; 
Du erldstest uns vom Leiden 


Herz voll Mild’ und Demuth du. 
Segen, Segen dir, und Dank ! 


Nicht verdammt im reinen Herzen 
Hast du, wo in Schuld und Schmerzen 
Dein verirrter Bruder sank. 

Ob der Segen sich bewahret ? 

Fragt des dunkeln Sehicksals Macht ! 
Mild im Sternenlicht verklaret 

Strahlt uns Antwort durch die Nacht. 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
CHAPTER I. 


One Saturday evening, toward the close of the year 1894, we were assem- | 
bled in a little parlour, adjoining Grisier's fencing-room, hearkening, as we 
sat there with our foils and cigars, to the learned theories of our professor, | 
occasionally illustrated by some appropriate anecdote, when the door opened, 
and my friend Alfred de Nerval entered. This young person may, per- 
chance, be remembered by the readers of my “Tour in Switzerland,” as 
attending on a mysterious veiled female, whom I saw, for the first time, at 
Fluelen, as I was hastening with Francesco to the boat which was to take 
us to Tell’s chapel. ‘They may not have forgotten, too, that De Nerval, 
whom I had hoped to have for a fellow-traveller, instead of waiting for me, 
hurried off the boat, and quitting the shore when I was not more than three 
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hundred yards from it, made me «sign of friendly adieu, which I thus inter- 
preted: “ Excuse me, my dear friend, I should like exceedingly to see you 
once more; but I am not alone, and—” to which I replied by another sign : 
“ I understand perfectly,” stopped and bowed in submission to this arrange- 
ment, hard as the case appeared, and for want of a boat, it was not until the 
next day that I could continue my journey. On my return to the hotel, all 
that I could learn in answer to my inquiries respecting the lady was, that 
her name was “ Pauline,” and that she seemed to be suffering much from ill 
health. T had quite forgotten this rencounter, when, on visiting the warm 
spring which supplies the baths of Pfeffers, I once more, as my readers may 
again recollect, met with Alfred de Nerval under the long subterranean gal- 
lery, supporting on his arm the lady of whom I had caught a glimpse at 
Fiuelen, and who had there, in the manner already related, manifested her 
desire of remaining unknown. She still seemed anxious to preserve her 
incognita, for her first impulse was to retreat. Unfortunately for her, how- 
ever, our position did not admit of this, for we had met on a bridge formed 
of two wet and slippery planks, which, instead of being thrown across the 
precipice, at the base of which the Tamina roars over its bed of black marble, 
were supported by beams bedded in the rock, and ran close along one of the 
partition walls of the subterranean passage, nearly forty feet above the 
torrent. My friend's mysterious companion thus finding retreat impossible, 
let down her veil, and continued to advance toward me. I have before re- 
lated the singular impression produced on me by this white and shadowy 
figure, gliding along the edge of the abyss, with as much seeming careless- 
ness as if she already belonged to another world. As she approached, I 
placed myself against the wall, so as to occupy the smallest possible space. 
Alfred wished her to pass alone, but she refused to quit his arm, so that, for 
an instant, we all three stood on a breadth of scarcely two feet ; but for an 
instant only; for the singular female — like one of the fairies that bend over 
the torrent and let their light drapery float amid the foam of the waterfall — 
bowed over the precipice, and passed as if by magic; yet not so rapidly as 
to prevent my seeing her calm, sweet face, and observing, too, that it was 
pale and wasted with suffering. It then struck me, that it was not the first 
time I had seen this person. There awoke in my mind a vague remem- 
brance of some bygone time; a confused reminiscence of gay saloons, of 
balls, and fetes: it seemed to me that I had once known this lady, with the 
now sad and faded features, full of life, blushing with joy, and crowned with 
flowers, borne along amid perfume and music in the languishing waltz, or 
the bounding gallopade; but where, or when, I vainly endeavoured to re- 
collect : it seemd a vision—a dream —a sort of echo in my memory, with 
nothing tangible about it, and which continually eluded me, as though I 
were attempting to graspa shadow. I went back, resolving to see her again, 
should it even be at the expense of some little impertinence. But on my 
return to the bath, although I had been absent but halfan hour, neither 
Alfred nor his companion were to be found at Pfeffers. 

Two months had elapsed sinee this second meeting, when, on a beautiful 
autumnal evening, I found myself at Baveno, on the banks of Lake Maggiore. 
The sun had just disappeared behind the Alps, and the stars had begun to 
glimmer in the eastern sky. The window of my apartment looked out on 
a terrace, covered with flowers; I descended, and found myself in the midst 
of a forest of roses, laurels, myrtles, and orange trees. There is something 
so attractive about flowers, that, not content with being merely surrounded 
by them, we desire to have them yet nearer to us; and wherever we find 
them, whether in garden or field, our natural impulse, at every age, is to 
gather them and make their perfume and beauty all our own. Yielding 
then to the temptation, I broke off some of the fragrant branches, and 
leaned over the balustrade of rose-granite which overhangs the lake, and 
from which it is separated only by the great road, leading from Geneva to 
Milan. A moment after, the moon rose over Sesto, its rays lightly touching 
the mountains which formed the horizon, and the waters, which lay sleeping 
at my feet, bright and tranquil as a mirror. All was still: not a sound 
from lake, or sky ; and the night began her course in majestic and melan- 
choly serenity. Presently, from a clump of trees which stood on my left, 
directly on the margin of the water, burst forth the tender, harmonious song 
ofa nightingale. "Iwas the only sound abroad. It continued for a moment 
when the bird suddenly checked her brilliant and quivering cadence. Just 
then, as if this sound had awakened another of a very different kind, the 
distant rolling of carriage wheels was heard in the direction “of Domo 
d'Ossola, when the nightingale resumed her song, and I hearkened only to 
the bird of Juliet. A second time she paused, and I again heard the carriage. 
It was rapidly approaching; but before it came in sight, my melodious 
neighbour had had time to finish another vesper. Once more she ceased ; 
and a postchaise, drawn by two horses at full speed, came in sight at the 
turn of the road. The postillion loudly cracked his whip to give notice of 
his approach; the great gate of the inn was soon heard grinding on its 
hinges, a fresh team was brought out, and the carriage stopped beneath the 
balustrade of the terrace over which I was leaning. The night, as I have 
said, was so clear and balmy that the travellers, in order to enjoy the soft 
and delicious air, had let down the top of the caleche. The vehicle con- 
tained but two persons, a lady and a gentleman; the former, wrapped in a 
large shawl, was reclining with her head resting on the shoulder of her com- 
a At this moment, the postillion came out with a lantern to light the 
i mps of the ener and as the rays shone for an instant on the travellers, 

recognised de Nerval and Pauline. 


Again ! It almost seemed as if a power more intelligent than mere chance 


thus continually threw us together. It was indeed Pauline; but so 





changed from what she had been even at Pfeffers, so pale and languid, that 
her appearance was spirit-like. And still, those faded features recalled to | 
my mind the vague image which slept in the depths of my memory, and 
which, at each of these apparitions, as I may call them, came to the surface, | 
and floated over my mind like one of the dreams of Ossian over the mist. 
I was on the point of speaking to my friend, but checked myself, recollecting 
how his companion had seemed to shrink from observation ; but at the same 
time, my compassion and sympathy were so highly excited for this lady, that 
I could not repress a desire to let her know that there was one not far off 
who prayed that her soul, which seemed so nearly ready for its flight, might 
not thus prematurely forsake the graceful form that invested it. I drew a 
card from my pocket, and wrote on it with a pencil: “ May God wateh over 
the traveller, console the afflicted, and give health to the sufferer ;” and 
placing the card in the bunch of roses and orange blossoms which I had 
gathered, I dropped them into the carriage. At the same moment they 
drove off, but not before I had had time to see Alfred hold my card to the 
light. He then turned toward me, waved his hand, and the carriage dis- 
appeared at the angle of the road. 

The sound of the wheels died away, but was not this time succeeded by 
the song of the nightingale. In vain did I turn toward the wood, and 
listen: I remained an hour longer on the terrace, but the notes were not 
resumed. A sad fancy then came into my mind. I thought of the singing 


| bird as the soul of the young girl, chanting its hymn of farewell to the 


earth; and that the song was heard no more, perhaps, because the spirit had 
winged its way to the skies. The delightful situation of the inn, just where 
the Alps terminate, and Italy begins; the quiet, but not inanimate view of 
Lake Maggiore with its three isles, one of which is a garden, another a 
village, and the third a palace ; the first winter snows on the mountains, and 
the last mild autumn breeze from the Mediterranean ; all combined to keep 
me eight days longer at Baveno. From thence I went to Arona, and from 
Arona to Sesto Calenda. 

Here awaited me a last memento of Pauline. Here, alas! the star which I 
had seen gliding across the sky had been extinguished ; here had the foot 
which stepped so'lightly on the edge of the precipice been arrested at the 
tomb, and saddened youth, withered beauty, and the broken heart, all lay 
buried beneath a stone, which closed over her in death as mysteriously as the 
veil concealed her countenance in life, leaving nothing to satisfy the curiosity 
of the passenger but the simple name of Pauline. I visited the spot; unlike 
most Italian graves, which are usually placed in churches, this was in a 
delightful garden, and crowned a wooded eminence on the side looking to- 
ward the lake, It was evening, and the marble was beginning to whiten in 
the moonbeams. Seeing myself near it, I again endeavoured to collect my 
scattered and indistinct remembrances of this young female; but again did 
my memory play me false. I could not succeed in arranging the vague 
shadows into a well-defined image, and I gave up the attempt to penetrate 
the mystery until some future day, when I hoped once more to meet my 
friend Alfred. My readers will not now wonder that a throng of thoughts 
and feelings rushed upon my heart and imagination on his sudden appear- 
ance, at a moment when I least expected him. In one instant the past 
scenes were all again before me —the boat escaping me on the lake — the 
Avernu-like subterranean bridge, where the passengers look like shades of 
the departed — the little inn at Baveno, where the carriage passed with the 
dying lady — and the white tombstone, where, by the light of the moon, 
gliding between the branches of orange trees and rose-laurels, I had read the 
only epitaph, consisting of the simple first name of her who had died so — 
young, and apparently so unhappy. 

I sprang forward to meet Alfred, as a man long confined in darkness 
would rush toward the light. He smiled sadly, as he extended his hand, as 
if to show that ‘ne understood me ; and it was now my turn to adopt reserve, 
and to retire as it were within myself, for fear that Alfred, though an old 
friend of some fifteen years’ standing, might mistake the impulse which caused 
my eager advance for a motive of curiosity. Alfred was one of Grisier’s best 
scholars; yet ic had been nearly three years since he had made his appear- 
ance at the: fencing-room. The last time he had been seen there, he had a 
duel on hand, for the next day; and not knowing at the time what arms 
he might use, he had come, taking the chances, to practise a few passes 
with his old instructor. From that day to this Grisier had never seen him, 
and all he had heard was, that he had quitted Franee and was living in 
London. Grisier piqued himself quite as much on the reputation of his 
pupils as on his own; and he had no sooner exchanged the usual salutations 
with De Nerval, than he placed a foil in his hand, and selected an antagonist 
for him from among us, It was, I remember, poor Labathet, who was then 
on the eve of his departure for Italy, to find at Pisa an unknown and solitary 
grave. At the third pass, Labathet's foil encountered the handle of his ad- 
versary’s, and breaking off about two inches below the button, as it passed 
through the guard, tore the sleeve of his shirt, and stained it with blood. 
Labathet instantly threw down his foil, for he was apprehensive, as we all 
were, that Alfred was seriously wounded. Fortunately, however, it proved 
but a slight serateh, but in baring his arm a more formidable scar was ex- 
posed. He had evidently been wounded in the shoulder by a pistol ball. 
“ Stay!” cried Grisier, with surprise, “ I know nothing of that wound?” , 
Grisier knew us all, as a nurse knows her child ; and not one of his pupils 7 
had a scar upon his body, of which he knew not full well both date and 
eause. He could make, I am sure, a curiously scandalous and entertaining © 
volume, if he chose to relate the histories of the various sword-cuts he knows — 
of; but as it might make too much of a stir in private families, and perhaps _ 
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buid, that injure his establishment, he will do well te reserve his reminiscences for his | always fancied robbers in the midst of-a forest, or the interior of a cavern; 


alled to posthumous memoirs, “ No,” said Alfred, in reply to Grisier’s exclamation, | now, there is not, in the three departments, a burrow which could possibly 
ory, and | “ because I received it on the day after I last fenced with you; and on that | be dignified with the title of eavern, nor a warren presuming to aspire to 
le surface, | same day I set out for England.” “ How often have I charged you never | that of forest, I was at length, however, forced to eredit these reports. A 
the mist. to fight with the pistol!” said Grisier. “ Thése generale: the sword is the | rich Englishman, travelling with his wife, was stopped on his wey from 
ollecting | Weapon of the brave man and the gentleman; 'tis the most precious relic | Havre to Alengon, within half a mile of Dives, at which place he had just 
the same preserved by history, of the great men who have added to their country’s | changed horses. The postillion, gagged and bound, had been thrown into 
lady, that 7 glory. Thus we speak of the sword of Charlemagne, the sword of Bayard, | the carriage in place of its previous occupants, and -the horses, knowing the 
ot far off i the sword of Napoleon; but who ever hears of their pistols? The pistol is | road, had gone on at their usual pace to Ranville, where they had stopped at 
bht, might jj the weapon of the robber ; it is with the pistol pointed at their heads, that | the post-hquse, and had stood quietly until day, waiting to be unharnessed. 
I drew a people are forced to sign false bills of exchange ; pistol in hand, a rascal stops | At day-break the stable-boy, on opening the great gate, had found the 
watch over | a diligence at the corner of a wood; with a pistol, the bankrupt blows out carriage and horses in perfect order, and the poor postillion gagged, and 
rer;”" and @ his brains ; the pistol—pah! But the sword! why, ’tis a man’s companion | playing the part of inside passenger. The man was immediately taken 
ich Thad | — confidant — friend — proteets his honour, or avenges it.” ‘ Yet, with this | before the mayor, to whom he stated that he had been stopped on the high- 
ment they | conviction,” replied Alfred with a smile, “how happened it, pray, that you | way by four men in masks, who, from their appearance, belonged to the 
ard tothe & yourself fought with pistols about two years since?” “I!” said Grisier, | lowest class of society; that they had forced the travellers to leave the 
rriage dis- | “ that is quite another matter. J must fight anything and everything. I | carriage; that,on the Englishman’s attempting to defend himself, they had 
|} am a master of arms; and besides, you know, there occur cases in which it | fired a pistol; that he, the postillion, had then heard groans and cries, but 
ceeded by 9} will not do for a man to refuse the conditions imposed upon him,” “ Pre- | having been placed with his face to the ground, had seen nothing; and thata 
wood, and | cisely, my dear Grisier; and my case was just one of those. But, you see, | few minutes afterwards he had been gag and thrust into the carriage, whieh 
were not | I got off pretty well.” “ Yes,” said Grisier, “ with a ball in the shoulder.” | had brought him to the post-house as directly as if he had been on the box. 
he singing © “ That was better,” replied Alfred, “than a ball in the heart, you'll allow.” | The policemen instantly repaired to the spot designated as the scene of the 
ell to the 7} “ And may I be permitted,” said the fencing-master, “to ask the occasion of | catastrophe, where they found the body of the Englishman in a ditch, stabbed 
spirithad 7 this duel?” “Excuse me, my dear Grisier; the affair is a secret as yet. | in two places with a dagger; of his wife, however, they could discover no 
just where / At some future day you shall know all about it.” “ Pauline?” whispered I. | trace. This fresh atrocity had been committed scarcely ten miles from 
te view of 7 “ Yes,” was the reply. “ You'll be sure to let me know?” said Grisier. | Trouville, and the body of the victim had been carried to Caen, There was 
another a © * O, certainly,” replied Alfred, “and to give you proof of it at once, my | no room for doubt, therefore, had I been as incredulous as St, Thomas him- 
ntains, and | friend Alexandre and myself will sup together this evening, and I intend | self, for I might have gone in five or six hours, and put my finger into the 
ed to keep giving him the particulars, so that some day, when there shall be no longer | wounds. A few days after this event, being on the eve of departure, I re- 
and from any obstacle in the way of its publication, you may chance to meet with the | solved to pay a last visit to the shores which Iwas about to quit. I there- 
story in some volume Contres Bruns, or Contres Bleus, or some such | fore fitted up the boat, which I had hired there for a month, as at Paris I 
ar which I matter. Have patience till then.” should have hired a coach, and seeing the sky clear and likely to remain so, 
d the foot Poor Grisier was forced to content himself with this. Alfred and myself | I sent my dinner, my bristol, and crayons on board, and set sail, my whole 
ted at the | supped together as he had proposed, and he related to me the story of | crew consisting of myself. 
art, all lay Pauline. The only obstacle to its publication now no longer exists. Yes, interrupted I; I am aware of your pretensions as a mariner, I 
usly as the _ Pauline’s mother is dead, and with her are extinct the name and family of | remember your serving your apprenticeship between the bridge at the 
e curiosity | the unhappy girl, whose adventures would seem to belong to scenes and | Tuilleries and that of La Coneorde in an American vessel. 
ot; unlike | times far different to those in which we live. True, rejoined my friend, smiling; but this time, continued he, my 
| was in a | pretensions were well nigh fatal to me. At first, indeed, all went on swim- 
ooking to- a mingly. I had a small fishing-boat with a.single sail, which I could work 
whiten in You are aware, began my friend, that I was a student of painting, | with the helm, when the wind set for Havre, and wafted me over the 
collect my when my uncle, worthy man, died, and left my sister and myself each 30,000 | almost unruffled sea with wonderful swiftness. In this manner I made 
again did livres a year. I bowed by way of assent to Alfred, and at the same time in | eight or ten leagues in the course of three hours, when the wind suddenly 
the vague honour to the memory of oge who had so handsomely acquitted himself on | fell, and the ocean beeame as smooth as a mirror, I was exactly facing the 
| penetrate taking leave of this world. From that time, continued the narrator, I | mouth of the Orne; on my right were the plains of Langune and the rocks 
, meet my cultivated the art merely as an amusement. I determined to travel — to | of Lyon; and on my left, the ruins of a sort of abbey, adjoining the chateau 
f thoughts visit Scotland, the Alps, and Italy —and making pecuniary arrangements | de Burey, the whole scene composing a landscape just ready, without any 
en appear- with my banker, I set out for Havre, intending to commence with England. | alteration, for a picture. I lowered my sail and began to sketeh, Iwas so 
t the past At Havre I learned that Daurats and Jadin were at a little village called | much occupied with my work, that I cannot say how long I had been em- 
lake — the Trouville, on the other side of the Seine; and as I did not wish to leave | ployed, when I felt one of those warm winds pass across my face, which 
e shades of |§| France without an adieu to my two companions of the studio, I shipped on | announce the approach of a storm; at the same time, the hue of the water 
1 with the board the packet-boat, and two hours afterward landed at Harfleur. The | changed from green to ash-colour. I looked toward the open sea; a flash 
the moon, next morning found me at Trouville; but, unluckily, my two friends had | rent the sky, which was covered with clouds so black and lowering, that the 
d read the left there the evening before. You recollect that little fort, with its popu- | lightning seemed as though it were cleaving asunder a chain of mountains, 
id died so lation of fishermen; ‘tis, you know, one of the most picturesque spots in | I perceived that there was not a moment to be lost; the wind, as I had an- 
Normandy. I remained there several days, which I employed in visiting | ticipated in the morning, had changed as the sun went down. I hoisted my 
1 darkness the environs, and every evening seated at the fireside of my worthy hostess, | little sail and steered for Trouville, keeping as near as I could to the coast, 
‘is hand, as Madame Oseraie, I listened to aecounts of the very strange occurrences | that 1 might run ashore in case of danger. But I had not proceeded a 
pt reserve, which had, for the last three months, agitated the departments of the | quarter of a mile, before I saw my sail flap against the mast ; J i i 
igh an old Calvados, Loiret, and La Manehe. Robberies had been committed with | lowered both, for I distrusted this apparent calm, and, in fact, in a few 
‘ich caused either wonderful address or great audacity; travellers had been missing | minutes there came cross currents of air, the sea became very rough, and I 
hetes?s best between the villages of Buisson and Sallenelles; and on one occasion a | heard a clap of thunder. This was a warning not to be despised; in fact, 
nis appear- , postillion had been found, blindfolded and tied to a tree, the chaise standing | the squall was approaching with the speed of a race-horse. I pulled off my 
», he had a | in the high-road, and the horses grazing quietly in a neighbouring meadow. | coat, and taking an oar in each hand, began to row toward the shore, which 
eaten | Again, the receiver-general at Caen, after giving a supper one night to a | was nearly two leagues off. Fortunately it was high tide, and though the 
few passes young man from Paris, by the name of Horace de Beureval, and two friends | wind was contrary, or rather, I may say, there was no wind, but only -- 
- seen him, of his, who had come to pass the hunting season with him at his castle of | crossing each other in every direction, the billows bore me on toward 
s living in Beury, distant from Trouville some fifteen miles, had found his iron chest | I worked at the oars with all my might, but the storm travelled faster than 
son of his broken open, and robbed of the sum of 70,000 francs. Moreover, the ex- | I did, so that it soon overtook me, ‘To crown my ill-fortune, night was 
salutations | ciseman of Pont l’Evéque, as he was on his way to make a payment of | coming on, but I yet hoped to touch the shore before the darkness should 
antagonist | 12,000 franes at Lisieux, had been assassinated, and the murder had been | become complete, 
o was then discovered only hy his body being washed ashore on the little river Tongues, I passed a terrible hour: my boat, borne up like a nutshell, rose and fell 
nd solitary | in which it had been thrown, probably for purposes of concealment. The | with every undulation of the waves. I rowed incessantly, but at length, 
of his ad- perpetrators of this outrage remained totally unknown, notwithstanding the | finding that I exhausted myself to no purpose, and foreseeing that I should, 


at last, be foreed to swim for my life, I unshipped the oars and threw them 
into the bottom of the boat along with the mast and sail, and keeping on 
nothing but my shirt and trowsers, got rid of every thing that could impede 
my motion. I was several times on the point of throwing myself into the 
sea, but the very lightness of the boat saved me; she floated like a cork, 
and did not take inadrop of water. The only danger was of her upsetting: 


$s it passed | vigilance of the police of Paris, which, beginning to feel some uneasiness on 
vith blood. | the subject, had sent some of its most able members into the departments to 
>, as we all | detect the perpetrators of these atrocities, ‘These events together, occasion- 
., it proved | ally with one of those unaccountable conflagrations which the opposition 
we wes "ex- | papers of the period ascribed to the connivance of the government, created, 
pistol ball. throughout Normandy, a dismay hitherto unknown to the honest folks of 


















: wound?” that province, which, though highly renowned for its counsellors and | once I thought I felt her touch, but the sensation was soslight and transient, 
his pupils ‘ that I durst not hope. Besides, the darkness was so profound, that I could 
‘h dute-and For my own part, I must confess, 1 placed but little faith in all these stories, | not see twenty yards before me, so that I was ignorant of my distance from 
ntertaining | which appeared to me to befit rather the lonely passes of the Sierra, or the waste | shore. Suddenly I felt a violent shock: this time there could be no 






mountains of Calabria, than the rich plains of Falaise and the fertile valleys 


oe doubt; the boat had touched, but was it against arock, or on the sand? A 
of Pont-Audemer, crowded with villages, chateaux, and farm-houses. I had 


wave had set me afloat again, and for a few minutes I felt myself carried off 


s he knows 


ind perhaps — 


litigants, was by no means picturesque on the score of brigands and assassins. 
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with fresh violence. At length the boat was driven forward with such 
force, that when the wave retired, the keel was left sticking in the sand. 
Losing not an instant, I took my palletét and jumped overboard, abandoning 
every thing else, The water was but knee-deep, and before the wave 
could reach me, which I saw returning, mountain-high, I was on the sand. | 
You may well believe I lost no times I threw my cloak over my shoulders, | 
and advanced rapidly towards the coast. I soon felt myself sliding over the 
round pebbles, which commonly indicate the limits of the tide, and con- 
tinued to ascend some time, when the nature of the ground changed anew, 
and I found myself among the long grass which grows on the downs. I | 
had now no more to fear, and [ stood still. 








A TERRIBLE DEATH. 


tumbles down to a level below that on whieh the farm lies, and empties itself 
into a small tributary of the Hudson. This mill was on our property, and 
was a source of great convenience and of some profit to my father. ‘There 
he ground all the grain that was consumed for domestic purposes, for se- 
veral miles around; and the tolls enabled him to fatten his porkers and | 
| beeves in a way to give both a sort of established character. In a word, the | 
mill was the concentrating point for all the products of the farm, there being | 
a little landing on the margin of the creek that put up from the Hudson, 
; ane : ‘ whence a sloop sailed weekly for town. My father passed half his time 
What @ magnificent sight is the ocean in @ storm by night, seen only by | about the mill and landing, superintending his workmen, and particularly 
the fiashes of lightning! "Tis the very image of chaos and destruction — | giving directions about the fitting of the sloop, which was his property also, ]| 
the only element to which the Creator seems to have given the power of | and about the gear of the mill. He was clever, certainly, and had made ||| 
rebellion, by permitting it to oppose its waves to the lightnings of heaven. | several useful suggestions to the millwright, who occasionally came to ex- 
The ocoan rose before me like a vast chain of moving hills, mingling their | amine and repair the works; but he was by no means so accurate a mechanic || 
summits with the clouds, with huge abyss-like valleys between them. At | as he fancied himself to be. He had invented some new mode of arresting 
burst of thunder, the wan lightning ran from the heights to the | the movement, and of setting the machinery in motion when necessary ; 
depths, extinguishing itself ad gulfs that were ing and closing un- | what it was, I never knew, for it was not named at Clawbonny after the fatal | 
cvasingly. 1 contemplated with curiosity, mingled with horror, that pro- | accident occurred. One day, however, in order to convince the millwright _ 
| digious spectacle, which Vernet watched in vain from the mast to which he | of the excellence of this improvement, my father caused the machinery to be 
had lashed himself; for never can mortal pencil delineate the fearful gran- stopped, and then placed his own weight upon the large wheel, in order to 
deur aad terrific majesty of a scene like this. I should, perhaps, have stood | manifest the sense he felt in the security of his invention, He was in the 
| motionless thus, all night long, looking and listening, had I not presently | yery act of laughing exultingly at the manner in which the millwright shook | 
felt a few large drops of rain on my face. Although it was not later then | }i, head at the risk he ran, when the arresting power lost its control of the 
the middle of September, the nights were chilly, and I began to consider machinery, the heavy head of water burst into the buckets, and the wheel 
where I might find a shelter from the rain. I then recollected the ruims | whirled round, carrying my unfortunate father with it. I was an eye-witness 
whieh I had observed from the sea, and which could not be far from the | of the whole, and saw the face of my parent as the wheel turned it from me, 
| part of the coast on which I had landed. I therefore ascended a steep ac~ | s¢j}) expanded in mirth. There was but one revolution made, when the 
clivity, and found myself on a sort of platform. I continued to advance, | wright succeeded in stopping the works. ‘This brought the great wheel back 
for I perceived before me a dark mass which I could not define; but what- | nearly to its original position, and I fairly shouted with hysterical delight 
when I saw my father standing in his tracks, as it might be, seemingly un- 


ever. it was, it might, 1 thought, afford me shelter for the night. At 
length, by a flesh of lightning, I perceived the crumbling porch of @ | hurt. Unhurt he would have been, though he must have passed a fearful 
keel-hauling, but for one cireumstance. He had held on to the wheel with 


— I entered, and passing through it, found myself in a cloister. 
the tenacity of a seaman, since letting go his hold would haye thrown -him 


g the least ruinous spot, | seated myself in a corner shadowed by a 
_ pillar, end resolved to remain there until day ; for being unacquainted with | down a cliff of near a hundred feet in depth, and he actually passed. between 
the eoast, I could not, in such weather, run the risk of seeking a better | the wheel and the planking beneath it unharmed, there was only 
lodging, and, indeed, I had passed many a night in far worse in Breton | an inch or two to spare; but in rising from this fearful strait, his head had 
cottages and Swiss ehalets, when hunting in La Vendée, or among the Alps. | been driven between a projecting beam ang one of the buckets, in a way to 
_ The only thing which disturbed me was a certain gnawing sensation about | crush one temple in upon the brain. So swift and sudden had been the 
| the stomach, reminding me that I had eaten nothing since ten o'clock that | whole thing, that, on stopping the wheel, his lifeless body was still inclining 
morning; when all at once, recollecting that I had requested Madame | op its periphery, retained erect, I believe, in consequence of some part of 
Oseraie to look to the pockets of my palletdt, I eagerly examined them, and | his coat getting attached to the head of a nail. This was the first serious 
found that my excellent hostess had not neglected my injunctions. There | sorrow of my life. I had always regarded m$ father as one of the fixtures 
_ sas in one a small loaf, and in the other a flask of rum—refreshments | of the world—as a part of the great system of the universe —and had never 
exactly suited to my circumstances; and I had no sooner taken them, than | eontemplated his death as a possible thing. That another revolution might 
I was sensible of a delightful warmth in my limbs, which had begun to be | occur, and carry the country back under the dominion of the British crown, 
benumbed with eold. My ideas, which had assumed &@ somewhat sombre | would have seemed to me far more possible than that my father could die. 
| hue in the anticipation of a night of abstinence, revived as soon as my | Bitter truth now convinced me of the fallacy of such notions. 
hunger had been Satisfied ; my weariness presently brought on a desire to “ Tt was months and months before I ceased to dream of this frightful scene. | 
sleep, and wrapping my cloak around me, J established myself against the | A¢ my age, all the feelings were fresh and plastic, and grief took strong hold 
_ pillar and soon fell asleep, lulled by the sound of the sea breaking against | of my heart. Grace and I used to look at each other, without speaking, 
_ the shore, and the whistling of the wind among the ruins. } long after the event, the tears starting to my eyes, and rolling down her 
a bad slept about two hours, when I was awakened by the noise of a door | cheeks, our emotions being the only communications between us, but com- (jf) 
eating on its hinges, and shaking the wall as it closed, I opened my eyes | munications that no uttered words could have made so plain. Even now, /}} 
_ wide, as one naturally does on being roused from an uneasy slumber, and | | allude to my mother’s anguish with trembling. She was sent for to the 
_ dnstently rose, taking the instinctive precaution of hiding myself behind the | house of the miller, where the body lay, and arrived unapprised of the extent 
» But in vain did T look around me; I could neither see nor hear | of the evil. Never can I, never shall I forget the outbreakings of her 
thing; I nevertheless remained on my guard, convinced that the noise | sorrow, when she learned the whole of the dreadful truth. She was jn 
whieh I had been awakened had really occurred, and that I had not been fainting fits for hours, one succeeding another, and then her grief found 
tongue. There was no term of endearment that the heart of woman could 


ved by the mere ilysion of a dream. 

dictate to her speech, that was not lavished on the lifeless clay. She called | 
the dead ‘her Miles,’ ‘her beloved Miles,’ ‘her husband,’ ‘her own darling | 
husband,’ and by such other endearing epithets. Once she seemed as if re- |} 
solute to arouse the sleeper from his endless trance, and she said, solemnly, 
* Father — dear, dearest father |’ appealing as it might be fo'the parent of her | 
children, the tenderest and most comprehensive of all woman's terms of en- | 
dearment — ‘ Father —dear, dearest father ! open your eyes and look upon 
Do not thus shut out 


| 
| “ There was a mill, just where the stream that runs through our valley 
| 
| 
} 
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THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 


Afloat and Ashore; or the Adventures of Miles Wallingford. By J. Fennimore 
Cooper. London: Bentley, Burlington Street. 


| 
| 
} 


your babes— your precious girl, and noble boy! 
their sight for ever !'” 
We pronounce this one of the best “of Cooper's novels, and in his best style. 


It smacks of the true salt, and has a fine maritime flavour. It is not only 
pleasant reading, but contains much curious matter, hitherto unapproachable 
by English readers, regarding the mercantile enterprise of the Americans — 
their visits to Indian islands and the South seas—their voyages to the far 
North and along the South American coast, in what was once the very cradle 
of naval romance and buccaneering glory, the Spanish main. This is only the 
first part of a story, as the author takes up for his hero a Captain Walling- 
ford, of the American merehant navy, “now in his sixty-fifth year,” and 
_ ‘makes lim relate to us a narrative of his adventures. 
| "The father of Captain Wallingford was the proprietor of a small landed 
estata, called “ Clawbonny,” on the Hudson river. The story of his death is 
powerfully, yet naturally, told. ‘ 


Re 


fancy to the sea, and runs off in company with Rupert, the minister's son, to ||| 
New York, where they soon hired themselves on board the John, a merchant |]| 


In the Indian Ocean, at their return, they ||| 


| 
Left to the care of the minister of the village, Miles Wallingford takes a | 
| 


brig — on a voyage to China. 


AN ATTACK BY PIRATES, 


“ We had cleared the straits of Sunda early in the morning, and had‘ 
made a pretty fair run in the course of the day, though most of the time in 
thick weather. Just as the sun set, however, the horizon became clear, and 
we got a sight of two small sail seemingly heading in towards the coasts 
of Sumatta—proas by their rig and dimensions. ‘They were so distant, and 
were so evidently steering for the land, that no one gave them much thought 
or bestowed on them any particular attention. Proas in that quarter were 











meet with the following adventure. i 
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usually distrusted by ships, it is true; but the sea is full of them, and far | 


more are innocent than are guilty of any acts of violence. Then it became 
dark soon after these craft were seen, and night shut them in. An hour 
after the sun had set, the wind fell to a light air, that just kept steerage 
way on the ship. 
her helm, as a light-footed girl turns in a lively dance. I never was ina 
better-steering ship, most especially in moderate weather. Mr. Marble had 
the middle watch that night, and of course I was on deck from midnight 
until four in the morning: it proved misty most of the watch, and for quite 
an hour we had a light drizzling rain. ‘The ship, the whole time, was 
close -hauled, carrying royals. As every body seemed to have made up his 
mind to a quiet night, one without any reefing or furling, most of the watch 
were sleeping about the decks, or wherever they could get good quarters, 
and be least in the way. I do not know what kept me awake, for lads of 
my age are apt to get all the sleep they can; but I believe I was thinking 


| like that of death. 


| of their own manceuvring, out of all doubt, as they moved through the water 
Fortunately, the John was not only fast, but she minded | 
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of Clawbonny, and Grace, and Lucy; for the latter, excellent girl as she | 
was, often crossed my mind in those days of youth and comparative inno- | 


cence. Awake I was, and walking in the weather-gangway, in a sailor's 
trot. Mr. Marble, he I do believe was fairly snoozing on the hen-coops, 


being, like the sails, as one might say, barely ‘asleep.’ At that moment I 
heard a noise, one familiar to seamen—that of an oar falling in a boat. So 
completely was my mind bent on other and distant scenes, that at first I felt 
no surprise, as if we were in a harbour surrounded by craft of various sizes, 
coming and going at all hours. But a second thought destroyed this illu- 
sion, and I looked eagerly about me. Directly on our weather-bow, distant 
perhaps a cable's length, I saw a small sail, and I could distinguish it suffi- 


| ciently well to pereeive it was a proa. I sang out ‘ Sail ho! and close aboard |’ 





‘§| islands astarn for a week, and never hurt an honest man. 









the proas, we instantly began to move from them. 


| full of men. 


Mr. Marble was on his feet in an instant. 
he opened his eyes, for he admitted this much to me in confidence, they fell 
directly on the stranger. He was too much of a seaman to require a second 
look, in order to ascertain what was to be done. ‘ Keep the ship away — 
keep her broad off!’ he called out to the man at the wheel. ‘ Lay the yards 
square —call all hands, one of you— Captain Robbins, Mr. Kite, bear a 
hand up; the bloody proas are aboard us!’ The last part of this call was 
uttered in a loud voice, with the speaker's head down the companion-way. 
It was heard plainly enough below, but scarcely at all on deck. 
mean time, everybody was in motion. It is amazing how soon sailors are 
wide awake when there is really anything to do! It appeared to me that all 


He afterwards told me that when | 


39 





time the ship was on a wind, steering a good full, while the two proas wefe 
just abeam and closing fast. The stillness that reigned on both sides was 
The proas, however, fell a little more astern; the result 


much faster than the ship, seeming desirous of dropping into our wake, with 
a design of closing under our stern, and avoiding our broadside. As this 
would never do, and the wind freshened so as to give us four or five knot 
way, a most fortunate circumstance for us, the captain determined to tack 
while he had room. The John behaved beautifully, and came round like 
atop. The proas saw there was no time to lose, and attempted to close 
before we could fill again; and this they would have done with ninety-nine 
ships in a hundred. The captain knew his vessel, however, and did not let 
her lose her way, making everything draw again as it might be by instinet. 
The proas tacked, too, and laying up much nearer to the wind than we did, 
appeared as if about to close on our lee-bow. The question was now, 
whether we could pass them or not before they got near enough to grapple. 
If the pirates got on board us, we were hopelessly gone; and everything 
depended on coolness and judgment. The captain behaved perfectly well in 
this critical instant, commanding a dead silence, and the closest attention to 
his orders. I was too much interested at this moment to feel the concern 
that I might otherwise have experienced. On the forecastle, it appeared to 
us all that we should be boarded in a minute, for one of the proas was ac- 
tually within a hundred feet, though losing her advantage a little by getting 
under the lee of our sails. Kite had ordered us to muster forward of the 
rigging, to meet the expected leap with a discharge of muskets, and then to 
present our pikes, when I felt an arm thrown around my body, and was 
turned in-board, while another person assumed my place. This was Neb, 
who had thus coolly thrust himself before me, in order to meet the danger 
first. I felt vexed, even while touched with the fellow’s attachment and 


| self-devotion, but had no time to betray either feeling before the crews of 


| on board the John was hurt. 


| a cable's length distant. 
In the | 


| 


our people mustered on deck in less than a minute, most of them with | 


nothing on but their shirts and trousers, The ship was nearly before the 
wind by the time I heard the captain's voice; and then Mr. Kite came 


| get out of the range of our fire. 


bustling in among us forward, ordering most of the men to lay aft to the | 


braces, remaining himself on the forecastle, and keeping me with him to let 
go the sheets. 
being now abaft the beam ; but I could hear Mr. Marble swearing there 
were two of them, and that they must be the very chaps we had seen to lee- 
ward, and standing in for the land, at sunset. I also heard the captain 
calling out to the steward to bring him a powder-horn. Immediately after, 


‘ orders were given to let fly all our sheets forward, and then I perceived that 
| they were waring ship. 


Nothing saved us but the prompt order of Mr. 
Marble to keep the ship away, by which means, instead of moving towards 


three feet to our two, this gave us a moment of breathing time. As our 
sheets were all flying forward, and remained so for a few minutes, it gave 
me leisure to look about. I soon saw both proas, and glad enough was I 
to perceive that they had not approached materially nearer. Mr. Kite ob- 
served this also, and remarked that our movements had been so prompt as 
‘to take the rascals aback.’ He meant, they did not exactly know what we 
were at, and had not kept away with us. At this instant, the captain and 
five or six of the oldest seamen began to cast loose all our starboard or 
weather guns, four in all, and sixes. We had loaded these guns in the 
straits of Banca with grape and canister, in readiness for just such pirates 
as wére now coming down upon us; and nothing was wanting but the 
priming, and a hot loggerhead. It seems two of the last had been ordered 
in the fire, when we saw the proas at sunset ; and they were now in excellent 
condition for service; live coals being kept around them all night by com- 
mand. I saw a cluster of men busy with the second gun from forward, and 
could distinguish the captain pointing it. 

“ « There cannot well be any mistake, Mr. Marble ?’ the captain observed, 
hesitating whether to fire or not. 

“ Mistake, sir? Lord, Captain Robbins,“you might cannonade any of the 
Let ’em have it, 
sir; Ill answer for it, you do good.’ 

“ This settled the matter. ‘The loggerhead was applied, and one of our 
sixes spoke out in a smart report. A breathless stillness succeeded. The 
proas did not alter their course, but neared us fast. The captain levelled 
his night-glass, and I heard him tell Kite, in a low voice, that they were 
The word was now passed to clear away all the guns, and to 
open the arm-chest, to come at the muskets and pistols. I heard the rattling 
of the boarding-pikes, too, as they were cut adrift from the spanker-boom, 
and fell upon the deck. All this sounded very ominous, and I began to 
think we should have a desperate engagement first, and then have all our 
throats cut afterwards. I expected now to hear the guns discharged in 


» quick succession, but they were got ready only, not fired. Kite went aft, 
| and returned with three or four muskets and as many pikes. 


He gave the 
latter to those of the people who had nothing to do with the guns, By this 





On the forecastle, the strange sail was no longer visible, | 


| canvass being full, leaving the proa motionléss in her wake, 
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| can at this distant day still hear the shrieks that arose from that craft ! 


| risen to haul up alongside. 
Although they went | 


the proas gave a yell, and discharged some fifty or sixty matchlocks at us. 
The air was full of bullets, but they all went over our heads. Not a’soul 
On our side, we gave the gentlemen the four 
sixes, two at the nearest and two at the sternmost proa, which was still near 
As often happens, the one seemingly farthest from 
Our grape and canister had room to scatter, and I 
Th 
were like the yells of fiends in anguish. The effect on that proa was sd 
stantaneous; instead of keeping on aftér her consort, she wore short round 
on her heel, and stood away in our wake, on the other tack, apparently to 
I doubt if we touched a man in the nearest 
proa. At any rate, no noise proceeded from her, and she came up under 
our bows fast. As every gun was discharged, and there was not time to 
load them, all now depended on repelling the boarders. Part of our people 
mustered in the waist, where it was.expected the proa would fall alongside, 
and part on the foreeastle. Just as this distribution was made, the pirates 
cast their grapnel. It was admirably thrown, but caught only by a ratlin. 
I saw this, and was about to jump into the rigging to try what I could do 
to'¢lear it, when Neb again went ahead of me, and cut the ratlin with his 
knife. This was just as the pirates had abandoned sails and oars, and had 
So sudden was the release, that twenty of them 

In this state the ship passed ahead, all her 
In passing, 
however, the two vessels were so near, that those aft in the John distinctly 
saw the swarthy faces of their enemies. We were no sooner clear of the 
proas than the order was given, ‘ ready about!’ The helm was put down, 
and the ship came into the wind in a minute. As we came square with the 
two proas, all our larboard guns were given to them, and this ended the 
affair. I think the nearest of the rascals got it this time, for away she went, 
after her consort, both running off towards the islands. We made a little 
show of chasing, but it was only a feint; for we were too glad to get away 
from them to be in earnest. In ten minutes after we tacked the last time 
we ceased firing, having thrown some eight or ten round-shot after the proas, 
and were close-hauled again, heading to the south-west. It is not to be 
supposed we went to sleep again immediately. Neb was the only man on 
board who did, but he never missed an oceasion to eat or sleep. The cap- 
tain praised us, and, as a matter of course in that day, he called all hands to 
‘splice the main-brace.’ After this the watch was told to go below, as re- 
gularly as if nothing had happened. As for the captain himself, he and Mr. 
Marble and Mr. Kite went prying about the ship to ascertain if anything 
material had been cut by what the chiefmate called ‘the bloody Indian 
matchlocks.’ A little running-rigging had suffered, and we had to reeve a 
few new ropes in the morning ; but this terminated the affair.” 


danger, fared the worst. 


fell over by their own efforts. 


—<p———__— 


THE LAST NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Journal of a March from Delhi to Peshawur, and hence to Cabul, &c. By 
Lieutenant W. Barr. London: J. Madden & Co., Leadenhall Street. 
Hap Lieutenant Barr's book been published three years ago, it would have 

been exceedingly valuable and interesting. It has now the air of an old 

newspaper, referring to events as future which have been long past, and nar- 
rating, with a careless air, particulars of places, such as the Khyber Pass, 
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whose names are written in blood and tears on many an English memory. 
The skirmish in the Khyber Pass, which Lieutenant Barr with Colonel Wade 
and his party were the first to occupy, is vividly told ; and if such were the 
difficulties of the march through this pass to troops flushed with victory and 
unopposed, it is easy to imagine what they must have been to a defeated and 
disorganised army, harrassed on all sides by a cloud of treacherous bar- 
barians. Of Gundamuck, where the last stand was made by the British 
troops, Lieutenant Barr thus speaks : — 

“ The sun was by this time up, and we soon after descended to the bed of 


" a clear stream, where the road was very bad, and continued to be so, with 


sundry ascents and descents, till we reached a prettily situated village at no 
great distance from the gardens of Neemla, near to which Shah Shoojah lost 
a battle, which terminated in his expulsion from Affghanistan. Opposite to 
the village we commenced a steep ascent that lasted for some distance, and 
then terminated in a tolerably Jevel road that ran along the ridge of a hill, 
where the pure breeze was blowing with a freshness that we had not tasted 
for months, and which was really delicious. Three or four descents ensued 
before we reached Gundamuck, and one of these led to a stream, over which 
a picturesque bridge, now in a dilapidated state, had been thrown by some 
of the Mogul emperors. We had to ascend from this to Gundamuck, where 
the temperature was delightful when compared with the excessive heats we 
had encountered in the valleys of Peshawur and Jellalabad, and the quan- 
tities of peaches, melons, grapes, and other fruits which the natives brought 
for sale, showed that we had come into a more genial clime. So abundant 
were the grapes, that they sold us a donkey's load of them for one rupee, or two 
shillings, and the quantity was more than enough to satisfy ourselves and ser- 
vants—indeed, had we been possessed of a smaller silver coin, the venders would 
have considered themselves amply remunerated with it in lieu of the larger.” 


There is something Almost like a feeling of fate in what we are told of the 
regrets of those who remained in Affghanistan, doomed never to return. 


“ The feeling of delight that pervaded the army when, after so many hard- 
ships, it once more turned its face towards Hindostan, was universal; and J 
may say the regret that filled the breasts of those who were destined to re- 
main in Affghanistan was as unanimous. Many appointments in the Shah's 
service had been offered to officers, and declined by them; and even soldiers 
who could have got salaries of 100 or 200 rupees per mensem, in lieu of 
their comparatively trifling pay, refused to remain behind on even these (to 
them) splendid terms. The paradise that all expected to see in the beauties 
of Affghanistan had faded as we advanced, and a dreary spectacle of barren 
mountains and swampy valleys occupied its place. ‘True it is, a few bright 
gleams of scenery do occasionally meet the eye, but they are scarce, and tra- 
vellers in their hasty journeys have allowed their thoughts to dwell on these 
lovely spots, rendered more beautiful by the contrast of the surrounding 
country ; and, in their descriptions, have forgotten to mention the more 
marked features of the province, which consists of desolation and barrenness.” 


The division on its return from Cabul through the pass had to fight its 
way back again, and among other scenes the following occurs : — 


LYNCH LAW IN INDIA. 


“On reaching Futtehgurh, I halted beneath its walls for the purpose of 
giving the troop-horses a feed; and whilst here, a scene most revolting to 
human nature occurred within twenty yards of my position, and which I 
grieve to say I had no means of preventing; indeed, the tragedy had well- 
nigh concluded before | was aware of what was going on. It appeared that, 
the previous evening, a party of Khyberries had made a successful foray, and 
had carried off a number of camels belonging to one of the regiments that 
formed the garrison of the fort, and also a couple of Sikh soldiers, who had 
the care of them. Immediately it became known, a detachment was ordered 
out in pursult ; but, meeting with none of the marauders, they had, in their 
stead, captured two of their enemies’ tribe, who were quietly pursuing the 
‘even tenor of their way,’ and had had nothing whatever to say to the rob- 
bery. These unfortunates, having been kept in close custody the whole of 
the night, were next morning, when I halted at the fort, removed from the 
place they had been confined in, and dragged by their ferocious captors to a 
spot at no great distance from where I was standing. I saw the crowd ad- 
vanee, but imagined the Sikh soldiers who composed it were mutineers on 
their way to Peshawur, though I was at a loss to guess the meaning of the 
dried bushes that they were carrying with them, and as for the wretched 
prisoners, I did not observe them. The Sikhs, on stopping, immediately 
furmed a circle, which was too dense for my vision to penetrate, and not 
caring to know what was going on I had turned away from the scene. Pre- 
sently, loud vociferations of * Putthur se maro’—‘ Stone them to death,’ 
caused me to look in this direction again, and then a fierce flame was lapping 
the air far above the heads of the spectators. Convinced that some cruel 
work was going on, | accosted a respectably-dressed Sikh, who was standing 
in a most unconcerned manner near me, and to my question as to what they 
were doing, he replied with perfect indifference, ‘ Burning a couple of Khy- 
berries, and then related how the miserable wretches had fallen into their 
hands. 1 expressed my detestation of the cruel punishment, when he added, 
‘Why should we not? the same fate has by this time attended the two 
Khalsas that were captured last night.’ Such are the consequences of the 


bitter hatred that exists between these nations ; but I was afterwards glad to 
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learn that the sufferings of one of the victims, in this instance, had ter- | 


minated most speedily, for in his agony he ad burst his bonds, and madly | 


rushing against his enemies, was instantiy felled to the earth by a dozen 
sabres. The other was not so fortunate, but Ais torments were Jess than five 


minutes in duration (then, what torments!) as the dried thorns produced a | 


fire of exceeding fierceness, that must have destroyed him almost at once.” 


The national hostility between the Affghans and the Sikhs led to much | 


of the calamitous disaffection which afterwards ensued at Cabul, and was no 
doubt the great eause of the general rising of the country against us ; inas- 
much as Shah Shoojah returned to Affghanistan not only as the protegé of 


the British government, but also of Runjeet Singh. To give our readers a | 


more complete notion of this feeling as well as a sample of the many pic- 
turesque seenes which occur in this book, we quote the following passage 
descriptive of the country just beyond the pass of Geedar Gullie, which lies 
about a mile from the junction of the Indus and Cabul rivers .— 


THE PLAIN OF DEATH. 


« A mile brought us to the pass of Geedar Gullie, which isa defile, crossing | 


over a spur from the Khuttuck hills, and in two places very difficult for 
wheeled carriages, being steep and encumbered with loose stones of some 
size. Its whole extent may be from one and a half to two miles ; and in 
the more exposed parts, Runjeet Singh has erected a few castles, which are 
garrisoned by troops stationed there for the purpose of securing the pass as 
well as for the protection of travellers. The scene was one of great wildness, 
and fraught with excitement ; whilst the guards, armed with long match- 
locks, and perched on the extremity of a jutting crag, paced to and fro on 
their elevated posts, and added much to the picturesqueness of the effect. 

“ After quitting it, we emerged on to a fine champagne country, which, 
however, bears but few marks of cultivation, a measure soon explained to us 
by the thousands of tombs spread on every side. These are constructed with 
much care, and particular attention seems to have been paid to preserve their 
individuality, each grave being marked out by a row of white pebbles, en- 
cire’ing the mound, and crossed in its breadth by two or three bands of the 
same; beneath them lie the bodies of countless numbers who have fallen in 
battle, and the vastness of the collection displays the bold spirit with which 
the Affghans opposed the encroachments of the Sikhs. Although several 
years have elapsed since these engagements occurred, the same spirit of ani- 
mosity still exists between the two nations; but from the circumstance of 
the Maharajah having obtained the entire ascendancy of the country, nothing 
beyond a solitary assassination is now heard of, unless when the hill tribes of 
the Khuttucks descend from their fastnesses, for the purpose of plundering 
an escort, and then a partial affray is sometimes brought about. 

“We continued our onward progress for two or three miles, without meet- 
ing any interruption, Rattray and myself being a little ahead of the leading 
gun, when a distant trumpet arrested our attention ; and on turning to the 
direction from which it proceeded, we descried a party of horsemen, who 
had been previously concealed from our view by a slight intervening 
eminence, advancing down the road in front of us. Bearing in mind Wade's 
instructions, that we were to be on our guard against enemies, R. and I re- 
connoitred ; but a few minutes sufficed to show us it was a party of Runjeet 
Singh’s horse artillery returning to their cantonments, which we had left on 
our right some short distance back, They, equally mistrustful with our- 
selves, had stopped when we first came in sight, and it was their trumpet 
sounding the ‘halt,’ that had attracted our notice. 

“About half a mile from Acora we met the chief, a young man about 
twenty, dressed in white, with a scarlet chogah thrown over his shoulders, 
and gold rings enriched with pearls depending from his ears, and who, at- 
tended by a large train of servants, had ridden out to weleome us, When 
within a few paces of Captain F., he dismounted, and advancing, presented 
him with a muzzur of two rupees. On being told to remount, he accom- 
panied us to our encamping ground, which we reached some time after 
sunset. Here, too, we are in the midst of tombs, and indeed I may safely 
call the whole country on either side of the road, from the Geedar Gullie to 
Acora, an extensive cemetery. At a place called Syddoo, where a few large 
trees overhang a small collection of mud hovels, the sepulchres are number- 
less; and it was here General Court’s jemadar related that 8,000 Sikhs had 
made a successful defence against 150,000 Affghans! A partial shower of 
rain fell after our arrival; but on the hills around, it seemed to be pouring 
in torrents. Thousands of the cyrus (a species of crane), in regular battle 
array, flew over our heads, and the number of stragglers betokened that they 
had come many a weary mile. At night, the sentries around camp were 
doubled, and I visited them at twelve o’clock to see that all were alert. 
Ilappily, there was a bright moon to guide me, as the ground was full of 
lorge cavities, caused by many of the graves having fallen in; and I must 
confess I should have felt somewhat uncomfortable had I pitched headlong 
into one of these abodes, and found myself embraced by a mouldering ske- 
leton, or welcomed by a ghastly skull.” 


The return of the victorious army of the Indus to Hindostan seems to 
have been a foretaste of what was to follow to the Cabul division; and this 
army, be it remarked, had been invariably successful in every engagement. 


“ On the 28th we arrived at Kussoor, a large and ancient town, that in 
former days must have covered an extensive area, as its ruins are intermin- 
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able; and, on the 29th, crossed the Sutledge, and once more trod the soil of 
our own provinces. The delight which every one, from the general to the 
lowest camp-follower, experienced on arriving in Hindostan, was manifest 
in their countenances ; and the congratulations offered and received on the 
occasion, were given and accepted with the most hearty good-will. The 
next day there was a halt, to allow the baggage, &c. to be ferried over ; and 
on the 3lst of December, 1839, we closed the year by marching to Feroze- 
pore, the rear of the army of the Indus (in our column, at least) being 
brought up by about two dozen sepoys of the 20th N, I. (under the com- 
mand of an officer of the 48th), worn out and ,ragged, and preceded by a 
single fife and drum, playing the Grenadier’s mareh, It appeared almost a 
libel on the grand army that, little more than.a year before, had assembled 
on these very plains, and astonished the ‘ Lion of the Punjab’ by its mag- 
nificence and strength; but which, from the numbers of regiments that had 
been left in Affghanistan, and the casualties that had occurred, was now re- 
duced to two or three regiments and detachments, the men with their clothes 
worn out and patched, and the horses with little to boast of but skin and bone. 
On the Ist of January, 1840, the commander-in-chief returned from Lahore, 
and on the following day, having issued a very flattering order, the ‘ army of the 
Indus’ ceased to exist, Inthe course of a few months we received intelligence of 
the honours that had been conferred on various officers engaged in Affghan- 
istan ; and amongst the number were three who had belonged to our mission, 
Colonel Wade was knighted, created a C. B., and promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the East Indies, besides having the royal permission 
to receive and wear the first class of the Douranie order; and Dr. Lord and 
Lieutenant Mackeson were rewarded with the third class of the same order.” 


Though the utility and interest of this journal have in a great measure 
passed, as we have before observed, yet we should be doing an act of exceed- 
ing injustice were we not to state that Lieutenant Barr is an exceedingly 
pleasant and observant traveller, setting down incidents apparently trifling, 
and occasional notices of the appearance of the country, in a manner which 
enables us to (rise from a perusal of his book with a vivid impression of the 
scenes through which we have passed in his company. We here read of 
fortified villages with lofty keeps, three stories high, in the centre — of 
delightful gardens with broad tank, and flights of steps leading down to 
their tranquil waters — of carriages met'on the road with armed outriders, 
and some nabob’s family inside —of French adventurers in the Indian 
courts, and many other remarkable and curious sights. 


FRENCH ADVENTURERS IN THE EAST, 


“ Towards the end of the month, the Sikh auxiliaries took up a position 
about a mile and a half to our left, and their camp was visited by two 
Frenchmen, with the singular surnames of Mouton and Beuf. When we 
first heard of these gentlemen being in the Punjab, we naturally enough 
concluded that these appellations were mere ‘ sobriquets,’ bestowed upon 
them by some pleasantly facetious individual ; and it certainly was curious 
enough to meet two persons with such extraordinary cognomens, travelling 
together in a country almost destitute of Europeans. - Had we heard of them 
separately, their names might not have caused a remark ; but the coincidence 
was too curious to be passed over unnoticed, The former (Mons, M.) was 
a tall handsome-looking man, and a captain in the French cuirassiers ; the 
latter professed to be a gentleman perambulating the globe for his amusement,” 


_————_ 
PEN AND INK SKETCHES IN LONDON. 
No. 3. 


A PLEASANT {DAY. 


Tue morning sun shines brightly. The air is fresh and cool. There’s a 
review in the park this morning. I may as well stroll down and see it. 

Turning down Oxford Street, as I reached the unaccustomed West, I met 
my friend Jack Saunders. Now Jack and | had been school friends — col- 
lege friends — had lived and laughed together in early years, when money 
was in both our pockets; but, somehow or other, of late Jack had been shy 
of me. I, therefore, to save him the trouble of cutting me, crossed the 
street; but Jack crossed after me, and shook me heartily by the hand, and 
talked of old times, and repeated Dixon’s last practical joke, and told me 
some club news, and asked me to dinner, 

Here was a change! But men are whitsical animals, and who knows 
what effect warm sunshine and a cheerful morning may have in reviving old 
feelings and sympathies! Jack is a good fellow, and I will go dine with him 

Horror of horrors! what folly has driven me on my fate by this morn- 
ing’s walk ! Here comes my attorney; he has got out of the Camberwell 
omnibus at the end of the Regent Circus, and is advancing towards me ! 

My attorney! what a misuse of words! Do people keep pet vipers, or fa- 
vourite spiders? Do they consort commonly with tigers, or dine at Rich- 
mond with hyenas? My attorney — as if he was mine, and I not Ais, and all 
that belongs to me, body and soul ! What does the song say — 


Man may escape from sword or gun, 

Nay, some have outliv’d the doctor’s pill; 
Who takes a woman must be outdone, 
. That basilisk is sure tokill. | 
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Pope, or Arbuthnot, or Gay, or whosoever else of the wits wrote that 

for the Beggar's Opera, should have said “ lawyer,” not woman ;. for 

thing ean be worse than a bad woman it is a good lawyer. Here he comés. 
| O that last cognovit ! 


| No—he smiles, he laughs, he mentions my last article in * Punch” 
| [against lawyers too— the way I pay them (out) for their bills}; he tells 
| me not to mind that “ trifling matter,” and wishes I would now and then 
look in upon Mrs, Ferret at “ the Grove.” 

Ahem! Ferret is a capitalist, and these men now and then pick up a 
good thing from us men of genius. He must have heard of my plan for 
universal steam-boats to carry people all over the world, on the plan of the 
omnibuses for sixpence —“ to annihilate space” and price. Ferret may be 
useful. I'll eall and take tea with Mrs, Ferret ; she makes strong tea and 
plays the piano. All ladies at Camberwell do play the piano. I'll give her 
Jackson's song set to music by Stumps of the academy, “ My Love is like a 
Mine of Gold.” Most of Jackson's loves are— cupboard loves! That girl at 
the cigar shop has kept him in smoke for two years, and he has kept her in 
nubibus as to his intentions, He sent it-to me for notice, and being a friend, 
| I wrote a smart article upon it. It's ef no use to write against people you 

don’t know; for you can’t tell where to hit them, and that takes away the 
force of the article, 

And now for the review; all the world are on their way to the’ park. 
Ah! there are my two sisters-in-law, one half flounce and the other half 
bustle, the rest made up of tight sleeves and bonnets down to their shoulder- 
bones. They are safe not to see me; they have been both blind to my 
perfections for the last three years, ever since I called upon Tom one New- 
Year’s- Day, towards evening, in white trousers and a rough coat, a bear- 
skin cap on my head, and a short dudeen in my mouth. True, Tom had a 
dinner party, and smoking was never pleasant to Mrs. Tom. However, she 
has been short-sighted ever since ; and so has Mrs. Harry since her husband 
took up that forty-five pound bill, of which I forgot the date, and never re- 
membered it till I had run through all my quarter’s allowance. But we 
don’t mind that; Tom, and I, and Harry can still have a smoke together 
at my lodgings, or any where else that we meet; and I don’t know how it is, 
they don’t seem to like me a bit the worse for not being a favourite with 
their wives. 


Why, what is the matter? Here they have both seized upon me — say 
they are delighted to see me — will make me be their beau to the park, and 
take me home with them to a brotherly dinner, as they call it. Two invites 
to dinner in one day, surely the New Poor Law is repealed. What is the 
meaning of this?. Ah! I begin to suspect. They have seen my “ Sonnet to 
Julia” in ‘the last “ Literary Gazette,” and women doat upon poets, and all 

| those fellows that peep into their pretty little bosoms and see how much fine 
feelings and gentleness durk in the little beating heart, whose mouth is just 

| now blowing up the servant girl most unmelodiously for staying too long 

| on her errand — the poor girl having run round the corner to see her mother 

| the washerwoman, who is prostrated with fever or a temporary delirium 
tremens — “ chronic,” as Pecksniff says, to washerwomen. 


That settles the point. Petrarch crowned with myrtle and laurels as he 
climbed the steps of the Vatican amidst the multitudinous and thundering 
applause of Rome, hardly felt so proud of his just appreciation by his 
countrymen as I did while parading up Park Lane with these two girls, one 
on each arm. Merit must be great when relatives acknowledge it. I drew 
a long breath, expanded my chest, threw out my legs, reared my lofty 
crest, and looked proudly over the fluttering streamers and gay dancing fea- 
thers that illustrated the bonnets of my merry laughing companions as we 
paced cheerily along. 

“ Make way, there, make way!” exclaimed a policeman as we approached 
the lines of spectators; and the mob reverentially withdrew on each side, as, 
like Moses with Miriam, | walked through the parted sea of heads to the 
front. 

This official honour (shall I confess my weakness) quite “ flabbergasted ” 
me — I — that have invariably been at public shows, pushed about by police 
as if I were a person coming to bail out his father, who had been insulted by 
their inspector— J, that the very pew-openers turn their heads from, and 
seem absorbed in pious plunges into their prayer-books, while I stand 
waiting for a seat at church by the side of the three other “miserable 
sinners” who are sitting so comfortably on crimson-velyet cushions in a 
pew that would hold a full omnibus fare — I, that the beggar at the crossing 
has long negleeted to ask for a halfpenny, thinking me, I suppose, not 
worth his while — I, to be thus handed along to the p of honour before 
my assembled countrymen! Can he take me for Prince Albert? Do I 
look like the royal field-marshal? ‘They tell me I look very young to- 
day, and they say Prince Albert is handsome; but, by-the-by, bis hair is not 
black nor long, nor does it hang over his .coat-collar——a sort of shoulder 
knot, appertaining, I presume, to the livery of the Muses — else why do the 
“ Spirits of the Age” indulge in this hirsute eccentricity? _ Besides, my 
whiskers! Prinee Albert bas no such whiskers—not he—no, I am not 
Prince Albert. , 

But — I know it now — Eureka, Eureka! There, the Duke of Welling- 
ton bows to me—so does Peel — Eureka— it is—they have read it—J] 
sent them copies —they'. have directed this public attention — it is—it 
must be.. They are delighted with my patriotic pgmphlet in reply to Prince 
de Joinville’s Note on the Navy. I wrote it under the sobriquet of 
Captain Cat-o’-nine-tail’s; but Sir James Graham, who knows every thing, 
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knows my lodging, and has read the proofs as they came to me through the 
post from the printer's! 

Well, I will see the ladies home, and then away to my publisher's; this 
will be glorious news for him. Sharper, in the Row, will advance ten pounds 
upon this—to be secured by the sale. Hang that Sharper! he always cal- 
culates his advances by the weight of the book as waste paper — not by its 
value. He says he finds it safer in the long run. Publishers are the blight 
of genius. No; they are the filthy manure out of which grow the sweet 
flowers and rich fruits ; —but that’s poetry, and I must save it for Moxon. 

Well, the girls are safely landed in Burton Crescent. I wonder when I 
shall have a house. 1 should not be surprised if Peel did not do something 
for me now upon the strength of this pamphlet, which is indeed a strong 
one — it blows great guns indeed. Ah, if England would but encourage 
letters like France, and make literary men her ministers! But what can I 
take? I have never been regularly brought up to any thing; they can't 
make me a judge, I am no lawyer. Heaven be praised! in that my conscience 
is clear. As for the navy, about which I wrote, shiver my anchor if I know 
a ratlin from a marling-spike. Ah—stop — I have it — Greenwich hospital 
and the navy! ‘They'll make me a commissioner ; they'll give me a house, 
and a bit of the park for a garden. Why shouldn’t they? Sheil wrote tra- 
gedies, and they gave both to him —and what had tragedy to do with the 
navy? 

What a strangely fortunate day I have had —how glad every body is to 
see me — I feel my soul exalted — I care for nothing — Fortune smiles — 


A fico for the world and worldlings base, 
I speak of Afric and of golden joys. 


But stop—I do care for some one, for I had rather not have met Mr, 
Snippy, my old tailor, who has just turned the corner right upon me. 
Powers ! he too smiles propitious, and looks bland. What can it be, that 
melts the heart even of a tailor —and a tailor with such a memory? He 
approaches -—he speaks, and bows subserviently —he hope’s I will not forget 
him — insinuates his card — says that he will be most happy to execute my 
orders, or those of any friend I can recommend—(good news this for young 
Dick Leighton—I owe him a tailor—I wore his out last year)—and he mildly 
hints, too, that he thinks he could turn me out a better coat than the one I 
have on, — 

My New coat— my new FULL press suit or stact !—that which, with 
a ten pound note and a mourning ring, that excellent grocer Mr. Simpson, 
that I used to talk politics to, bequeathed to me last week in his will ! 

Alas poor vanity! That is the secret of the day ! 

*Twas this that made Jack Saunders shake hands with me! 

*T was this that caused the lawyer to change his raven croaking ! 

"Twas this that made my sisters see their brother ! 

"Twas this that made the policeman give ‘me a front row ; A 

"Twas this that got me a share in the ministerial love of recognition ! 

Well, then, henceforward the world and I will shake hands and be friends. 
I have too long owed it a new coat; and, as society stands, that is “almost” a 
moral obligation. Something is due to the feelings of our friends ; and there 
is more in appearances than those who neglect them give them credit for. 
They are outward signs of care and decency in manners —of regular habits 
and wholesome living — letters of credit in the general bank of society. I 
owe the world a new coat, and henceforth I will pay it. 


eS 


THE EARLY LIFE OF LORD ELDON. 


Wituia™ Scorr, the father of Lord Eldon, was a master coal-fitter in the 
town of Newcastle. A coal-fitter is a factor who conducts the sales between 
the owner or lessee of a coal-pit and the shipper of the coals, and this em- 

loyment, as it involves considerable trust, is of proportionate respectability. 

r. Scott's house and coal-yard were situated near the river, in one of those 
narrow lanes of the old town which are called “chares.” The lower extre- 
mity of any of these lanes is termed “the chare foot ;” and Lord Eldon 
much surprised the Chancery bar on some occasion by stating from the 
bench that “ he had been born in a chare foot.” His father was twice mar- 
ried, and his second wife was a daughter of Henry Atkinson, Esq., of New- 
castle; and by her he had thirteen children, of whom John, the subject of 
our narrative, was the eighth. Fortunately for Lord Eldon, his celebrated 
elder brother, William, was born on the other side of the Tyne, at a village 
called Heworth, distant only about four miles from Newcastle, but situated 
within the county palatine of Durham. To this simple, and apparently un- 
important circumstance, the success and advancement in life of both Lord 
Stowell and Lord Eldon are mainly to be ascribed. William Scott, after- 
wards Lord Stowell, was born in September, 1745, and John, the future 
chancellor, on the 4th June, 1751, at the house of his father, in Love Lane, 
Newcastle. At suitable ages the two young men were sent to the Royal 
Grammar-School, which was then conducted with much ability by the Rev. 
Hugh Moises, Fellow of Peterhouse, who had for his assistant at the time 
the afterwards celebrated mathematician, Professor Hutton. Both boys 
were diligent scholars, and great favourites with their master, but the dis- 
tinction in the constitution of their minds, even at that early period, is 


® “The and Private Chaneslles Elden, vith Selections ” 
Tou, one of ties Majous's In three volumes. Tas urray. 
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marked by the following circumstance, related in a memoir of Lord 
Stowell : — 


When asked to give an account of the Sunday sermon, their father’s weekly custom, the 
eldest, William, would repeat a sort of digest of the general argument, or condensed sum- 
mary of what he had heard ; John, on the other hand, would recapitulate the minutia of the 
discourse, and reiterate the very phrase of the preacher. He showed a memory the most 
complete and exact, but failed in giving the whole scope and clear general view of the ser- 


mou, embodied in half the number of words by the elder brother, 


Both brothers had strong and vigorous constitutions ; and although they 
were attentive to their Jessons, and diligent in school, they were neither of 
them plodding boys, but, on the contrary, they took active parts in all the 
sports and mischievous pranks of their companions. Lord Eldon, late in 
life, told his niece, Mrs. Forster, that “no boy was ever so much thrashed 
as he was,” and to Lady Eldon’s nephew he once said : — 


Mr. Surtees, when your father and I were boys, and that is now a long time ago, I re- 
member our stealing down the Side, and along the sand-hill, and creeping into every shop 
where we blew out the candles. We crept along the counter, then popped our heads up, 
out went the candles, and away went we. We escaped detection. ; 


On another occasion Lord Eldon said to Mrs. Forster : — 


I remember my father coming to my bedside to accuse Harry and me of having robbed 
an orchard ; some one had come to complain. Now, my coat was lying by my bed with its 

kets full of apples, and I had hid some more under the bedclothes, when I heard my 
father on the stairs, and I was at that moment suffering intolerable torture from those I 
had eaten ; yet I had the audacity to deny the fact. e were twice flogged for it. I do 
not know how it was, but we always considered robbing an orchard as an honourable 
exploit. I remember once being carried before a magistrate for robbing an orchard — 
** boxing the fox," as we called it. There were three of us, Hewet Johnson, another hoy, 
and myself. The magistrate acted upon what I think was rather curious law ; for he fined 
our fathers cach 30s. for our offence. We did not care for that, but then they did; so 
my father flogged me, then sent a message to Moises, and Moises flogged me again. We 
were very good boys, very good indeed ; we never did anything worse than a robbery. 


After informing Mrs. Forster that he had had eight dancing masters, he 
said, — 

I should have been a good dancer, only they never could get this left arm to conduct itself 
gracetully. Mrs. Forster. — But I remember, uncle, hearing of Master Jacky being cele- 
brated for the hornpipes that he danced at Christmas: there was an old keelman in the 
hospital at Newcastle who talked of your hornpipes. Lord Eldon.—Oh yes, I danced horn- 
pipes at Christmas ; when my father gue a supper and a dance at Love Lane to all the 

eelmen in his employ, Harry and I always danced hornpipes. Mrs. Forster adds, the 
supper which, about Christmas, Mr. Scott used to give his keelmen was what was called a 
binding-supper ; that was, a supper where the terms on which they were to serve for the 
ensuing year were agreed upon. Patterson, the last surviving keelman in Mr. Scott's em- 

loyment, dined in our kitchen every Christmas-day until his death, about two years ago. 

le expatiated with great delight upon the splendid hornpipe that Master Jacky regularly 
danced for their amusement after those suppers. 1 believe, said Lord Eldon to the same 
lady, no shoemaker ever helped to put on more ladies’ shoes than I have done. At the 
— ea the young ladies always brought their dancing shoes with them, and we 
deemed it a proper piece of etiquette to assist the pretty girls in putting them on. .. . We 
used, when we were at the b school, early on the Sunday mornings, to steal flowers from 
the gardens in the neighbourhood of the Forth, and then we presented them to our sweet- 
hearts. Oh, those were happy days — we were always in love then. 


When William Scott had entered on his sixteenth year, his father, aware 
of his extraordinary talents, resolved that the youth should become a can- 
didate for a scholarship for the diocese of Durham, which had become vacant 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. It was his accidental birth at Heworth, 
within the county palatine, to which we have before alluded, which enabled 
him to become a competitor for this scholarship; and his success in the con- 
test laid the foundation of both his own and his brother's fortunes. On the 
24th of February, 1761, he passed his examination with high distinction; 
but, says Mr. Twiss, — 

A whimsical mistake on the part of Dr. Randolph, the head of the college, left his election, 
for a little while, in some danger. He had stated, in the course of his answers to the usual 
qeectens. that his father was a fitter; and, when the candidates had retired, Dr. Randolph 

lelivered his opinion to this effect“ I think, gentlemen, there can be no doubt that young 
Seott is by far the best scholar of them all ; but he has told us that, his father is a 
and I do not like to take the son of a fiddler into the college.” , 

Explanation removed the objection, no very valid one, had it been correct, 
and the much deserving candidate was duly elected on the 26th of February, 
and on the 3d of March he was matriculated. The Durham scholarship 
was the first fruit reaped by William Scott from the accident of his birth 
within the county palatine; and the same circumstance appears to have 
aided him in obtaining, at nineteen years of age, a University College fel- 
lowship on the foundation of William of Durham; and, so high was his 
reputation, before he had completed his twentieth year he was appointed a 
college tutor, an office which he held until the end of 1775. William’s 
good fortune decided the fate of John. Their father had formed the design 
of qualifying John for his own business of a “ fitter,” and was making ar- 
rangements to that effect, with which he acquainted William, then at Oxford, 
In answer to that communication William wrote to his father dissuading 
him from his purpose, and added, “ Send Jack up to me, I can do better for 
him here.” He was sent accordingiy, and was entered as a commoner of 
University College on the 15th of May, 1766. 


“ T have seen it remarked,” says Lord Eldon, in his “ Anecdote Book,” “that something 
which in early youth captivates attention influences future life in all stages. When I left 
school in 1766 to go to Oxford, I came up from Newcastle to London in a coach, then de- 
nominated, on account of its quick travelling, as travelling was then estimated, a fly, being, 
as well as I remember, nevertheless, three or four days and nights on the road. There was 
no such velocity as to endanger overturning or other mischief. On the panels of the car- 
riage were painted the words Sat cito, si sat bene, —words which made a most lasting im- 
— on my mind, and have had their influence upon my conduct in all subsequent life. 

heir effect was heightened by circumstances during and immediately after the journey. 
Upon the journey a Quaker, who was a fellow-traveller, stopped the coach at the inn at 
Tuxford, desired the chambermaid to come to the coach door, and gave her a sixpence. 
telling her that he at to gre it her when he slept there two years before. I was a very 
saucy boy, and said to him, * Friend, have you seen the motto on this coach ?’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Then 
look at it; for I think giving her only sixpence now is neither sat cito nor sat bene.’ After 
I got to town, my brother, now Stowell, met me at the White Horse in Fetter Lane, 
Holborn, then the great Oxford house, as I was told. He took me to see the play at Drury 
Lane. Love played Jobson in the farce, and Miss Pope played Nell. When we came out 
of the house it rained hard. There were then few coaches, and we got both into 
one sedan-chair. Turning out of Fleet Street into Fetter Lane there was a sort of contest 
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between our chairmen and some persons who were coming up Fleet Street, whether they 
should first pass up Fleet Street, or we in our chair first get out of Fleet Street into Fetter 
Lane. In the struggle the sedan-chair was overset with usin it. This, thought I, is more 
than sat cifo, and it certainly is not sat bene. In short, in all that I have had to do in future 
life, professional and judicial, I have always felt the effect of this early admonition on the 
anels of the vehicle which conveyed me from school, — Sat cito, si sat bene. It was the 
mpression of this which made me that deliberative judge —as some have said, too delibe- 
rative ; and reflection upon all that is passed will not authorise me to deny, that whilst I 
have been thinking, Sat cito, st sat bene, 1 may not have sufficiently recollected whether Sa¢ 
bene, si sat cito, has had its due influence.” 


On the 11th of July, 1767, John Scott was elected to a fellowship in 
University College, upon the foundation of Henry Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland. On the 20th of February, 1770, he took his Bachelor's degree ; 
and, while yet under the age of 20 years, he carried away, in 1771, a prize 
for an essay in English prose, of which the subject was, “The Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel.” Mr. Twiss introduces a number of 


amusing stories and anecdotes of Scott’s college life, from which we give the 
following : — 


Reay and I went up from Oxford to London together. We dined at March’s, Maidenhead- 
bridge, and upon the window Reay observed, that a person of Chipping Norton, whose name 
I now forget, had written that he dined there on a leg of mutton, upon a day and year men- 
tioned in what was written. When we got to the Somerset Coffee-house Reay sent him a 
letter, stating, that as he had thought it important to inform the public that he had dined at 
Maidenhead-bridge, and upon aleg of mutton, he must have expected that some of the 
public would inquire how the mutton had agreed with him ; and he therefore took the liberty 
of sending such an inquiry from his friend Tom Comical. Next day he sent him a double 
letter, hoping that, as probably he had potatoes with his mutton, they had not disagreed 
with him. wo days after he sent “him a treble letter, representing that as his friend\Tom 
Comical had received no answer to his inquiry how the mutton and potatoes had agreed 
with him, he had probably made a mistake, and should have inquired how the mutton and 
French beans, or some other vegetables, had agreed with him, and assured him that he 
should repeat his kind and anxious inquiries every day till his answer came. We were soon 
afterwards obliged to return to college, and stopping at March’s, we found that the pane had 
been taken out of the window and a new one put in its place. Whilst we were looking at 
the window, old March came in, and, observing us, he said, “ Ay, ay, one of you must be the 
ge that sent the person who has been here from: Chipping Norton so many letters. 

‘oor man! he camesall the way from Chipping Norton, twenty odd miles the other side of 
Oxford, and insisted upon seeing the pane of glass, the leg of mutton, and all the rest taken 
out of the window, and a new pane put in, before he would eat a morsel.”’ 


After taking his degree, John Scott continued for some time to reside in 
the University, intending to prepare himself for holy orders, looking to a 
college living as the ultimate object of his ambition. But during the long 
vacation of 1771, he had seen, at the church of Sedgefield, in the county of 
Durham, Miss Elizabeth Surtees, the daughter of a banker in Newcastle, 
and then about 17 years of age, with whom he appears to have fallen seriously, 
and, as it proved, lastingly in love. Miss Surtees possessed great personal 
attractions, and, when on a visit to London, the then Duchess of Northum- 
berland would sometimes take her by the arm at Northumberland House, 
and present her to the guests as “my Newcastle beauty.” The rbanker, 
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; however, was far from approving of young Scott's attachment to his daughter, 


and, to prevent their meeting, it would appear that he sent her to reside with 
her uncle, who had a house in Park Lane, and another at Taplow, neat 
Maidenhead. In London, Scott contrived occasionally to see the lady 
during her walks in Hyde Park; and, in 1772, the year of his majority, 
finding or suspecting that he had a wealthy and influential rival to contend 
against, and having no hope of obtaining the consent of her father, or of his 
own, to their union, he persuaded her, on the 18th of November, “to descend 
by a ladder into the arms of her lover from a window of her father’s house 
in Newcastle,” to which place they had both returned some time before... A 
postchaise was waiting for them; they travelled all night, and on the 
morning of the 19th they reached a village called Blackshiels, which lies 
close to Fala, in Scotland, and there they were married by a minister of the 
Scottish church. They then retraced their steps southwards, and passed the 
wedding-night at Morpeth. There they stayed a day or two, awaiting an 
answer to a letter which the bridegroom had written to his father. 

The bride, says Miss Forster, used to describe this period as the most miserable of the 
whole business. Their funds were exhausted, they had not a home to go to, and they knew 
not what their friends would say. In this mourntul-dilemma she suddenly espied from the 
window a fine large wolfdog, called Loup, walking along the street —a joyful sight, for she 
felt assured a friend was near; and in a few minutes my grandfather, Mr. Henry Scott, en- 


tered the room, bringing with him the forgiveness of his father, Mr. Scott, and an invitation 
for the youthful bride and bridegroom to Love Lane, which was gladly accepted. 


The anger of Mr. Surtees was not so soon appeased; and, observes Mr. 
Twiss, — 

Tt has been said, upon highly respectable authority, that, at the anxious and critical period 
which immediately followed his marriage, Lord Eldon had a narrow escape from being a 
grocer. The particulars, as related in the “ Oxford Herald” of the 28th of January, 1838, are, 
that a worthy and wealthy grocer at Newcastle, who had no children of his own, paid a 
friendly visit to Mr. Scott the elder, upon his son’s enpeytege. and after expressing an ap- 
prehension that Mr. Surtees would never forgive his daughter or Jobn Scott, proposed to 
take John into partnership ; that Mr. Scott deferred his answer till he should have received 
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a letter which he was expecting from William, and that William’s letter determined the | 


answer in the negative. 


Mr. Surtees’ feelings, however, began to soften; and on the 7th of Janu- 

§ ary, 1773, he and Mr. Scott entered into articles by which the former cove- 

nanted to pay 1000/. as his daughter's portion, with 5 per cent. interest until 

» payment, while the latter with great liberality settled 2000/. upon his son. 

» The young couple were then remarried in the parish church of St. Nicholas, 
| Neweastle, and at the conclusion of the ceremony they set off for Oxford. 


_ that I should not feel disagreeable when they two got their dander up, and 
| went into such a tantrum with each other. 


“ Such,” observes Mr. Twiss, ‘‘ were the circumstances of a marriage which, eventually, | 


by obliging Mr. Scott to vacate his fellowship, precluded him from any prospect of prefer- 
ment in the church, and determined him to the study of the law. ‘ Having then,’ says Lord 
Eldon, in the Anecdote Book,‘ the world before us, and, as it proved, a most kind Providence 
my guide, I gave up the purpose of taking orders, and ‘entered as a student in the Middle 
Temple in January, 1773.’ is relinquishment, however, of the purpose of taking orders 
was then but inchoate, for though the marriage placed him under a necessity of vacating his 
| fellowship at the end of twelve months, yet during that intermediate time, which is commonly 
called the year of grace, he still held the fellaws ip, with the option of accepting any college 
living which might come to his turn within Phat period. But, adds Mr. ‘Twiss in another 
; piace, happily for his fame and fortune, the twelve months of grace passed away without the 
S falling in of any benefice to tempt him back from the pursuit of the law, 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
I 


Jupy Warre anv Jowaruan Sticx. — For a hired gal, Judy was a tarna 
smart critter; there wasn’t a gal in all Weathersfield could pull an even 
yoke with her a stringing onions. Nothing on arth puts a feller to his 
stumps like pulling in the same team with a purty gal — and between us, it 
aint no ways disagreeable to set down in the middle of a patch of onions all 
running to seed, to work with a gal like Judy. I say nothing — but, by 
gracious! if my heart hasn't beat like a partridge on a dry log, sometimes, 
when I’ve catehed her a looking at me from under her great sun-bonnet ; 
but as for courting or any thing of that sort, she kept a feller at a distance, 
I.can tell you. I ruther guess my ears catehed it once, but I guess I won't 
tell of that though ; it’s better to think about than talk over. Idon't mean 
to say that Judy had any thing agin sparking, in a regular way, on Sunday 
nights in the east room, when the paper curtains was all down, and the old 
folks had gone to bed. It cum kinder nateral to set up till two or three 
o'clock, and Judy warn’t by no means old-maidish. But, by-am-by, the old 
woman begun to make a fuss, cause we burnt out so many of her candles, 
She needn’t a made such a rout, for they warn't made of nothing but soap 
grease with tow wicks; and I’m sartin it wasn’t my fault if we burnt so 
many. I'd a been glad enough to have sot in the dark, but Judy wouldn't 
hear a word on't. ‘The old woman got into a tantrum one Monday morning 
afore breakfast. She called Judy all sorts of things but a good gal and a 
lady, and twitted her about being poor and setting her cap for me. At last 
Judy got her grit up, and I ruther guess she finished off the old woman 
in fine style. I suffered a few between them, I can tell you. The old 
woman begun to brag about Samuel, — for she's felt mighty crank about 
him ever since he had that great dinner give him down on the Canada line 
there — and sez she to Judy, sez she, 

“ I don’t see how on arth you aim to think of such imperdence as sitting 
up with my Jonathan. Why, aint my Samuel one of the biggest authors in 
the country, aint he hand and glove with all the judges and lawyers, and 
the New York editors, and all the big bugs, fur and near? I'd have you 
to know, my boys aint men of the common chop, and I guess any on’ em 
will look a plaguey sight higher than to take up with a hired gal. Why, 
who knows but Jonathan will be as illustrated a man as his brother, one of 
these days !” 

I couldn’t begin to give the least idea of the stream o’ talk the old 
woman let out onthe poor gal. But, by gracious, I ruther guess she 
missed it a few. Iwish you could a seen Judy White's face, for by 
the living hokey, if it didn’t turn five hundred colours ina minit. I raly 
thought the critter would a jumped out of ber skin she was so awful mad. 

“T don't care that for your son, Miss Slick,” sez she, a snapping her 
fingets in the old woman's face, “I can marry his betters any day. I 
wouldn’t have him, not if every hair in his head was shining with diamonds ; 
no, not if he’d go down on his knees tome! You make a terrible fuss cause 
Sam’s gone sneaking about among decent people, but, after all, what is he but 
a clock pedler, and as for you, you old vinegar-faced good for nothin Si 

She was a going on to give poor marm an awful drubbing, but I always 
think a feller must be a mean shote that ‘ill stand mum, and hear any body 
call his mother names, whether she desarves them or not. So I stepped up and 
stood right afore Judy, and I looked her right in the face, and sez I, Miss 
Judy,” sez I, “I don’t want to hear no more of this ere; come now, you and 
marm jest hush up, and don’t let me hear another word, for I won't stand it!” 

With that marm put her linsey woolsey apron up to her face, and begun to 
boo-hoo right out, and, sez she, “ It comes awful tough to be trod on in one’s 
own house; I won’t bear it, so there now !” 

“ Now, Judy,” sez I, kinder coaxing, “ jest go and make up; marm’s a 
good-hearted critter, and you know it’s kinder nateral for wimmin folks to 
git a little crabbed once in a while.” By gracious! If 1 wouldn't rather 
break a yoke of steers any day, than try to make up a quarrel between two 
wimmin when they once got their dander up; and of all horned cattle, Judy 
White did take the rag off the bush when she once got a going. Bib 

“ Git out of my way, you mean, sneaking critter you!” sez she, hitting 
me a slap over the chops that made my teeth rattle ; “1 won't make up, nor 
touch tu; I only feel sorry that I ever demeaned myself t6 set up with you; 
I'll leave the house this minit.” 

Out of the room she went like a she-hurricane ; and after she had picked 
up her duds she made tracks for home, without as much as bidding one of us 

ood bye. 
It's sites how men will git used to eenamost any thing; now I don't 
purtend to say that I hadn’t a kind of a sneaking notion after Judy White, 
and somehow when I seen the tears come into the old woman’s eyes, dim- 
ming her old steel bowed spectacles, the water always would start into my 
own eyes, spite of all I could do to keep it out ; so it wasn’t to be expected 





But there sot the old man a 
chonking an apple, and kinder larfin inside of him all the time, jest as he'd 
a looked on to see two cats scratch and spit at one another. I axed him 
how he could du so, and he tossed the apple core out of the winder, and 
puckered up his mouth and said, “ I hadn't got used to the wimmin folks 
yit; the best way with them kind o’ things was to let ’em alone.” Now it 
wouldn’t have been mueh of a chore to have gone over to old Mr, White's 
two or three times a week ; and if Judy had done the clean thing toward the 
old woman, I don’t know but I should a gone to see her over there, but 
somehow a gal kicks over the milk-pail when she lets her ebenezer git up 










a filler, jest as he’s beginning to hanker arter her. I couldn't make 
up my mind to tackle in with a critter that had shown such an allfired spite- 
ful’ the next Sunday night I let her go home from singing school 
alone. I her look back, anxious, two or three times, and jest for 
the miihit my heart riz up in my throat till it eenamost choked me. But I 
kept « stiff upper lip, and went on without seeming to mind her; and then 
she tossed up her head and begun to sing, as if she wanted to show me that 
she didn’t care « cent for all I could do. I felt awful bad for a day or two, 
bat a feller must be a sap-head if he can’t make up his mind to give a gal 
|| the mitten when he thinks she desarves it. Now if Judy had had the small- 
‘| pox, and had been pitted all over like a honeycomb, I'd a stood by her to 

the last minit ; but somehow I couldn’t git over the awful basting she gin 

marm. I do like to see old folks treated well, let em do what they will, 

and a gal can't be fit to bring up a family if she doesn't know how to keep 

her own temper. Besides, she hasn't much true, ginuine love for a chap, 

when she won't try to put up with the faults of his relations for his sake. 
Wal, the long and the short of it was, I gin Judy White the sack right off 
the reel, without stopping to chew the matter a bit.— High Lifein New York. 
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Drax mother, do not blame me, nor Ronald either, pray ! 
Last night he looked so thoughtful ; how could I say him nay! 
And see, dear mother, see! he came just now to bring 

These roses in my bosom, the earliest of the spring. 


Poor Ronald said so little, but his face expressed so much, 
That, when he gave them to me, I trembled at his touch : 
His eyes were red all round, that once were full of glee, 
And it must have been from waking, and weeping about me. 
Then why, dear mother, why do you say it was not right 
To give the hour he wished for, to walk in the moonlight? 
O! even if he asked me to walk with him all day, 
And I knew how much he loved me, how could | say him nay? 
From Poems by Coventry Patmore. 


Evernawts. — The chief wealth of the Shilluks consists in ivory, which 
they likewise obtain in eertain parts of their dominions without the slightest 
trouble. They arrange the teeth in rows, forming a fence round their huts, 
and barter them away to the Djelabi when they come into their parts. 
There are many elephants in the country wandering about in herds of several 
hundreds each ; they are, however, met with singly during the greater por- 
tion of the year. It is only ¢¢ a certain period — generally before the rain 
sets in—that they collect together in herds, and then they cross the 
White Nile in the direction of Fazoglo. An old female elephant is always 
the leader, and determines on the spot for crossing the stream. This move- 
ment is effected with a fearful noise, as may be easily imagined when so 
large a number of these moving mountains are known to be swimming in 
the river at the same time. They draw up a quantity of water in their 
proboscis, and spurt it forth again like a fountain, thus appearing to convert 
i | a large extent of the water in which they carry on their pranks into a sort of 
whirlpool. Notwithstanding their immense weight they swim with incre- 
dible facility, and I have been assured that when these animals cross the 
river singly, the water remains frequently undisturbed, so that the unwieldy 
mass appears to be moved by some invisible power, Whilst on their journey, 
the emigrants observe the strictest order; their leader, a female, turns fre- 
quently round and ‘raises @ cry if an elephant stray, to recal him to the ranks 
4 again. A herd frequently takes its route directly through a village, without 
; | doing the slightest injury to the huts, or to the inhabitants ; singly they 
never do any harm. Several of these elephants always remain behind their 
companions ; for they feel a presentiment of their approaching end, and then 
choose a solitary valley in the neighbourhood of the rivet, where they 
patiently await their death, which generally takes place before the large 
herds return from their migrations. No one ever disturbs them, for death 
generally overtakes them in a short time, and ‘then they fall a certain prey to 
the negroes. Hunting expeditions are, indeed, occasionally instituted against 
these animals, but only whilst they are to be met with singly and dispersed 
over the country ; for when they have collected together in herds it would be 
attended with great'denger to attack them. Ivory is the only commodity of 
trade in these regions. — Pallme’s Travels in Kordofan. 


I xxew a soft-eyed lady, from a noble foreign land ; 

Her words, I thought, were lowest when we walked out, hand in hand; 
. 1 began to say, “ God pleasing, I shall have her for my bride.” 

Bitter, bitter, bitter was it to me when she died ! 


In the street a man since stopped me: in a noble foreign tongue 
He said he was a stranger, poor, and strangers all among. 
_ L know your thoughts, yet tell you, World,— I gave him all I had. 
: But I—I'm much the wisest ; —it is you, O World! that’s mad. 


He stared upon the proffered purse ; then took it, hand and all. 
O 1! what a look he gave me, while he kept my hand in thrall! 
And press'd it with a gratitude that made the blushes start ; 
_ For I had not deserved it, and it smote me to the heart. 

From Poems by Coventry Patmore. 
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Asyssrvtan Amentrizs, — When I was at Myolones, I heard that I was 
not far distant from a “ ” or monastery of Tabeebs. This is the 
name of the artificers of Shoa, a blacksmith, a carpenter, a potier, a saddle- 
maker, each being called “ Tabeeb.” This has also become proverbial to 
particularise a clever man by an allusion to these cunning workmen, and I 
suspect that ere long the Shoans will have no other word for a sorcerer. 
I heard some remarkable tales respecting them: that they lived in common, 
men and women, but only met during the darkness of night, and the con- 
sequence was, that the greatest confusion of family and kindred ties resulted, 
In the daytime the sexes lived, I was told, in separate houses. There 
was something very mysterious about them, so I determined, as soon as the 
rains had subsided, to visit one of their “goodams” and judge for myself. 
Among other things, it was said they were not Christians, and yet wor- 
shipped God and believed in Christ ; that they had no “tabot,” and that all 
the men and women were priests and priestesses. I could, in fact, make 
nothing of them ; sometimes I thought they might be Jews, and then again 
that they were Freemasons, whose orgies assumed a religious character. 
I had an opportunity during to-day of making some inquiries; for one of 
the inmates of the Tabeeb convent, near Myolones, called to ask me for 
some medicine. He produced from beneath his tobe a drinking-horn, very 
neatly made, which he presented as his memolagee. After I had given him 
what he required, I got Walderheros to ask him a few questions, and he 
seemed quite pleased that I took an interest in the religious opinions of the 
sect. He denied with a deal of indignation the common rumour of the 
men nd women living promiscuously; on the contrary, he insisted that not 
only did a breach of chastity exclude the parties from the community, but 
no married people were allowed to live ‘among them. It is only in the 
goodam, or convent, this discipline is enforced; for a Tabeeb can marry and 
live like the other Shoans, but he then only visits the “goodam,” of his 
relations as a stranger until tired of society, disabled, or old, when he can 
again claim admission as a brother of their order. The Tabeebs are 
Christians, but do not pray to the Virgin Mary, and believe that Christ had 
no father, but still was a man like ourselves. They have no “tabot,” or 
moveable altar (an ark), like the other Christians of Shoa, or as they would 
have, I suppose, if they were Jews, Every day in the week, except 
Saturday and Sunday, is a strict fast, They have no bed to sleep upon, as 
they sit up all night in their church, ranged along the wall, to which straps 
are secured, and within which the people sit at prayers, so that should any 
one go to sleep, he might not fall and hurt himself, or disturb the others. 
The gogdam is divided into two portions, one side being occupied with the 
women, the other by the men, and no unnecessary communication is per- 
mitted between the sexes. They eat and drink together once a-day in the 
evening, each having a fixed portion of food. The women grind flour, and 
work as do other Shoan females; the monks labour at the forge, or in the 
fields belonging to their convent. The Tabeecb women also make the 
earthenware vessels in the country, as all iron work is done by the men. 
There are two superiors, an aged woman who has charge of the females, and 
an old man placed in authority over the males. The Negoos (king) is a 
great friend to the Tabeebs, and gives to them several oxen during the 
year. Besides, he has bestowed a great deal of land upon the various 
monasteries of these people, of which institutions there are no less than 
forty-two in Shoa. When the good man left me, I gave him a [pair of 
scissors in return for his drinking horn, as I now made it a rule not to 
receive any memolagees. He was so delighted with my gift, that he pressed 
me very much to come and see him at his convent, as soon as ever | dared 
to move about, and promised me a very good reception. — Johnston’s Travels 
in Southern Abyssinia, 


Ancient Temries in Ceyton. — We take the following from a letter 
written to us by a friend now in Ceylon ; — “ Colombo, Feb, 12th. — I have 
just returned from a trip up the country; my route was first to Pantura, 


Buddha. The ruins lie scattered over about three-fourths of an acre; por- 
tions here and there rising up like ninepins, ready to be bowled down by the 
hand of Time. Part of the fabric is still used as a temple, being partially 


assuredly this modern masonry in juxta-position with the ancient, cuts but a 
very sorry figure. Some of the alto-reliefs on the cornices, &c., considering 
that they were chiselled centuries ago, evince a high degree of architectural 
skill in design and exeeution—more particularly, when compared with the 
native performances in that line now. Grey granite is the material of the 
structure. A few entablatures, and some square pillars, about six feet high 
and nine inches square, comprise the chief remains of the temple. From 
Honora I proceeded to Atgalle, the route to which spot lies partly through 
high, solemn forest: thence to Namhapannee, Balmapoora, and Palmadula, 
where I visited two other temples; one of them containing a twenty-four 
feet colossal statue of Buddha sleeping. The god resembles a huge, bilious 
giant, with as stolid a countenance as can be imagined, Both temples are 
most gaudily painted, the prevailing colours being yellow-edged and 
trimmed with red, blue, and green. Very beautiful, I doubt not, to the eye 
of the Singalee, but hideous in my own. I proceeded thence to the foot of 
Adam's Peak (the second highest point in the island), but did not ascend, as 


of natives assembled there on religious* 





mountain.” — Simmons’s Colonial Magazine. 
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and from thence to Honora, where there is the debris of an ancient temple of Ff 


duties; a sight, I hear, worth seeing, e 


pilgrims of all ages, and every class, and from all parts, gathering on the} 








restored with mud— or what is technically styled ‘ whattle and dab,’ and 


Ptah 


I intend (D. V.) to visit it a few weeks hence, when there will be thousands § 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The [Blackwater in Munster. By J. R. O’Flanagan, Esq. 
Jeremiah How, p. 176. 

The Single Man. A Comic Song. By P. O. Boyeson. T. Holloway. 

Poems. By C. Patmore. Moxon. 


With many Engravings. 


mee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. W. H. — We shall notice every piece of Music as well as every Book received, reserving 
slight pieces until an article can be made of a doxen or so in a batch. 

A. A. — The subject has passed by, and the sooner it is forgotten the better. We shall 
always be glad of communications upon topics of the hour. Anything new is welcome. 

In our advertisement of Bradshaw's very useful Railway Guide a misprint occurred. The 
announcement should have specified the July number, which is just out. 

Ignotus ts thanked for his suggestion and goud wishes. 

The Pictorial Times of this day has a continuation of the Illustrations of the Frescoes in 
addition to the other engravings. 


a 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Society for the Emancipation of Industry, 22. Parliament Street, 
July 8. 1844. 
My lord, 

The Committee of the Society for the Emancipation of Industry 
earnestly call the attention of your lordship to the consequences which must 
ensue from the Bank of England Charter Bill passing through Parliament 
in its present state. The Committee are convinced that the sure tendency 


» of the measure is still further to impair the fair return to capital and industry 
} in this kingdom, by a contraction of the circulating medium, when, in point 
| of fact, an expansion of the circulation is imperatively required to relieve the 


increasing productive energies of this highly-taxed country; to prevent the 
continued depression of the wages of labour, and the miseries of the operative 
classes incident to it; and to avert that diminution of rents of land which, 
viewed in connexion with the existing charges upon it, threatens to deliver 
over our landed interest to the iron grasp.ef the money power. 

The committee of the society are induced to hope that the bill in question 
will yet be stayed, until a distinct inquiry is instituted into the probable 
effect of the measure. They are more anxious that this investigation should 


© take place, because it cannot fail to have been observed, that throughout the 
' discussion of the House of Commons, the ‘prime minister, who has con- 
.ducted the bill, has studiously avoided any reference to the national debt and 


indirect taxation of the country —essential elements in the question of the 


_ Currency. 


The Society for the Emancipation of Industry have endeavoured to bring 


© before the public and Parliament the following important considerations :— 


That were Parliament legislating for the currency of a country in which 
direct taxation only existed, a currency such as that now proposed, of 
gold, at 3/. 17s. 10jd., the continental price, or a paper convertible into 
the precious metals at that rate, might be consistent and just. 

That the monetary bill of 1819 was based on the erroneous principle of 
requiring the Bank of England to take up its notes at a Mint price, 
fixed prior to the existence of the present scale of the national debt 
and taxation; that the fluctuations and panics that have occurred 
have arisen from the attempt to compel the Bank of England to pay 
its notes in gold, otherwise than at the market price in such notes, as in 
the years between 1797 and 1819; and that the more rigorous “ com- 
plement” of the bill of 1819 can only serve to aggravate instead of to 
prevent such fluctuations and panics, when, from a failing harvest, or 
foreign loans, or other investments, or a disturbance of the balance of 
trade, gold shall flow out of the country. 

That whenever prices expand in this country to a remunerating level — 
namely, to that just and proper level which permits of taxation being 
added to natural or gold prices—then, under our present system, gold, 
not being permitted to rise in price, becomes the cheapest commodity 
in the British market, and is sure to be exported in preference to our 
manufactured goods. 

That the large amount of taxation in this country, levied first by customs 
and excise on the producing classes to the extent of wbout thirty-five 
millions annually, enhances the prices of all commodities produced, and 
consequently requires a circulating medium so expansive in its nature 
as to permit taxation, indirectly levied, to be added to natural price ; 
without such a medium, the taxation, for the most part, rests upon the 
producing classes— an end unjust, impolitic, in its issue ruinous, and 
never contemplated by the legislature when this form of taxation was 


imposed, 

That, in-1797, the nation, under the administration of Mr. Pitt, adopted 
a legal-tender paper-currency, convertible into gold at the market price ; 
that by this means it became possible to extend the national debt 
and taxation enormously, and at the close of the war to discharge a 

, large portion of the debt so created. ‘That what was called depreciation 
of the paper-currency in that day was really nothing mofe than the 
just operation of a symbolic currency, not intrinsically valuable, 
allowing the indirect taxation existing in this country to be added to 
natural price — that is to say, the pound to become less available in the 
purchase of commodities in exact proportion as the price of such com- 
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modities had become enhanced by indireet taxation. This state of the 
circulation, which is calculated to facilitate as well as the home 
trade, existed from the year 1797 to 1819, the system of such 
symbolic money was abandoned, and it became impossible in future, to 
any just extent, to add indirect taxation to price. 

That from its scarcity and limited extent as a commodity, gold is not. 
desirable, will not suffice, and indeed is unfit as a medium of internal 
circulation in this country, although-a most suitable commodity for 
measuring the transactions and interchanges of nation with nation. 
That to adopt gold at its natural value: as the natidnal currency, is a 
retrogression from civilisation — is indeed to revert tothe ancient and 
rude system of barter, admitting of no modification arising from cir- 
cumstances as they exist in this nation. That the gold equivalent 
currency, proposed for the future to rule in this country, can only admit 
of a range of prices on the level of gold — namely, the untaxed con- 
tinental level, 


That the paper-money proposed to be issued by the Bank of England and | 
the provincial banks, under the sanction of the crown, to the extent of | 


thirty-nine millions, is intended ultimately to’ be based on Government 
securities and on gold conjointly ; the latter being in the proportion of 
one-third, will have the effect of keeping down the whole paper circu- 
lation to the gold level. The committee of this society submit that it 
would be far more simple, economical, effective, and at the same time 
more sound, to adopt at once an issue of paper from the Exchequer in 
convenient negotiable amounts, to the extent of taxation; or an ar- 
rangement for the purpose might still exist in connexion with the Bank 
of England —such paper, after being issued for value, to be receivable 
in the payment of taxes, and to be convertible into gold at the market 
price in such paper. Let it be assumed that the annual taxation of the 
country is now fifty millions, the issue of Exchequer money so pro- 
posed would, if required by internal commerce, increase the amount pro- 
posed to be issued on securities and bullion eleven millions only; it 
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would enable the Government to pay off the debt owing to the Bank of | 


England, leaving the capital of that establishment for its legitimate pur- 
poses; it would save the nation annually in interest one million and a 
half; it would diminish in extent, in proportion as taxation, the cause 
of: its adoption as a symbolic currency, diminished and rendered it 
unnecessary. The proposed issue would lift up prices generally to a re- 
munerating level— would leave the foreigner to sell to our merchants, 
or to purchase from them with gold, which would exist abundantly in 
the country as a commodity, on terms equitable to both parties — 
and would remove those heart-burnings and contending interests be- 
tween classes of producers, by which the nation has been agitated since 
the passing of the bill in 1819. 


It is only right, therefore, that the Government should shew how, in this 
country, prices are to be kept down—as Sir Robert Peel has publicly 
avowed he designs they should be, to the level of gold—and the taxation 
incident to the national debt is to be defrayed. It is right, too, the 
minister should show with what justice — until the national debt is paid off 
or extensively reduced —the Government of this country can confine the 
interchanges of the nation to a currency that has the effect of throwing so 
heavy a sum of taxation as that of the excise and customs on the industrious 
classes of the nation—an effect most unjust and oppressive to those 
classes, leading to the overstrained, because underpaid, employment of the 
factory, and to the insufficient remuneration of agricultural labour. 

Till these objections are satisfactorily answered, this Society respectfully 
submit that it is due to the agricultural, manufacturing, and industrial classes 
of this country that the bill now before Parliament should be thoroughly 
investigated. Delay would not interfere with the propefnotice to the Bank 
of England; and it is most desirable that the reason or truth of the ob- 
jections here advanced should form the subject of inquiry before a com~ 
mittee of the House of Lords. 

With these views, the Society trust your lordship will be induced to take 
such a course as will have the effect of ascertaining the truth or error of the 
averments made: if true, they should have an important effect in the 
regulation of the currency; if untrue, it is important for the quiet and 
satisfaction of the nation, and the industrious classes generally, that these 
rapidly extending opinions should be disproved. 

1 have the honour to remain, my lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 


Awprjew Srorriswoopg, 


ee 


Factory Cummweys sureasepep,— Dr Arnott has recently invented an air- 
pump, with which it is proposed to supply a draft. to furnaces that will 
supersede the necessity of funnels in steam-boats, and of the costly chimneys 
which now demand so great an outlay in the erection of engine-houses, 
This pump, when worked by a weight of one cwt,, furnishes a draft equal 
to 100 cubic feet of air in a minute in an uncompressed state. A slight 
transfer of power from any engine would thus suffice to create a 
draught, whieh can be so directed as to cause the consumption of the smo. 
As this simple and beautiful invention forms at the same time a powerful 
ventilator, we may expect from it a still greater reduction of the sufferings 
of sugar-boilers than the philanthropists ever contemplated. — British and 


Foreign Quarterly Review for July. 
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This Day is published 


A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO THE FRESCOES, SCULPTURES, AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 


NOW EXHIBITING GRATIS IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 
Beautifully Whustrated. Price 4d. iH. J, Hunt, 10. Bolt Court, Fleet Street. ‘ nyt 
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